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New BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LATIN I 


By PEARSON, LAWRENCE and RAYNOR 
544 pp. $1.40 


A’ entirely new text, the first of a two-book series, for the 
first and second years of high school Latin, It follows 
the major recommendations in the Report of the Classical In- 
vestigation. With this book the work is simplified, the pupil 
given a more thorough training and a better ability to read and 
understand Latin. Teacher’s Manual. 


Nyberg’s Geometries 


By JOSEPH A. NYBERG 
PLANE GEOMETRY SOLID GEOMETRY 
302 pp. $1.24 (Nearly Ready) 

THESE books anticipate the pupil’s difficulties, teaching him 

how to plan his methods of attacking the problem. Easy 
questions guide him in the working of originals. Both books 
are in accord with the findings of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements. 


Hurlbut and Allen’s 


Latin Vocabularies for the First Four Years 
First and Second Years $0.40. Third and Fourth Years $0.40 
y Bee official 1927 Latin Word List is here presented in ex- 
tremely convenient form—the words for each year in 
separate groups and in alphabetical order, with their English 
meaning. There are special sections on Latin word formation 
and also review lists. 

















American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























| Recent Books for Elementary 
Schools and Junior High Schools 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
New Essentials of English 
Price, $0.72 


Price, $0.80 
Price, $0.96 


Lower Grades 
Middle Grades 
Higher Grades 


276 pages 
321 pages 
528 pages 


Fach of these books presents work for 

two years. The work makes special pro- 
| vision for the individual differences that 

all teachers find among their pupils. The 
scientific treatment of language errors is 
based on reports from several large cities. 
Definite projects give vitality to the study. 


Newmayer and Broome’s 
Health and Happiness 
Series 


The Play Road to Health, $0.64 
Health Habits, $0.72 
The Way to Keep Well, $0.84 
The Human Body and Its Care, $0.96 


7 am books not only provide important 
definite facts and information relative to 
hygiene, but they are definitely planned 
to give pupils the right attitude toward 
forming and practicing good health habits. 
Interesting stories and anecdotes, little 
plays and rhymes reinforce the teaching. 


Ward’s Junior and Senior 
High School Speller 


128 pp., $0.60 
Teacher’s Manual, $0.36 


A, extremely well-planned, practical 
book that makes spelling a fascinating 
study. The Manual provides suggestions 
for teachers, tests for pupils, etc. 


The Strayer-Upton 
Arithmetics 


Published in a Two-book, a Three-book 


and a Six-book Series 


ln their efficient methods, their interest- 


ing material, their accurate grading, their 


unique and successful teaching of difficult 
topics, their thoroughness and their at- 
tractive mechanical “make-up,” these 
arithmetics are not equaled by any series 
in use today. 


Crumpton-Hosic 


Junior High School 
English 


Book One (Crumpton), $1.00 
Book Two (Crumpton), $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic), $1.24 


Tac work in this series is built on rich, 
concrete experience. The manner in which 
the subject is connected with the daily 
life of boys and girls makes them realize 
that good English is a vital need for their 
own success. English study with Crump- 
ton-Ilosic becomes to them a worth-while 
pursuit. 


Strong’s The Use of the 
Dictionary 


48 pp., $0.32 


a graded exercises to aid in the 
use of Webster’s School Dictionaries. For 
the fifth grade to the ninth grade of the 
junior high school, inclusive. 





New York Cincinnati 








AMERICAN BooK COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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GENERAL SCIENCE NOW STABILIZED 








{ 














The one successful solution of the problem of General Science teaching in 7th, 8th, and 
Junior High Grades. 


Has been used with MARKED SUCCESS for five years in the Boston School system—is 
NOT a suggested experimental plan. 


Stabilizes the General Science course, and, therefore, effects an ultimate economy in equip- 
ment expense. 


Valuable alike for pupils whose only course in science is the introductory or general 
science, and for those pupils who specialize later in any or all of the branches of science. 


ay over your work in General Science — are you satisfied with the results? 


NLESS your results have been vastly different from those in many schools, 
U a course or plan that gives satisfactory results surely will be of in- 
terest. 


EVER has there been such a demand for a plan of teaching General 
Science which will make the experiment and demonstration the 
backbone of the work. 


| HE solution of your present troubles will be found in the Lunt 
| and Haley Plan. 


is past the experimental stage. 
N OW it is available to you. 


AY: five years thorough try-out in Boston schools, the Lunt and Haley Plan 





D° you desire complete information concerning it? 


UNDREDS of experiments are now available, giving you a wide selection for 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades. 


re pedagogy is the key to the unusual success of the plan. 


fe us show you how it will work out in your school. 


VERY Superintendent, Principal, and Science Teacher will find 
E the Lunt and Haley Plan adapted to the text-book now in use. 


OU want a method that has proven successful under every 
condition — the Lunt and Haley Method is the solution. 


AST lack of interest shown by the pupil is, under the stimulating influence of 
the Lunt and Haley Plan, no longer to be reckoned with. 

ECTURE and laboratory demonstrations are practicable. A lecture room 
and laboratory, water and gas supply, are convenient but not necessary, 
for with the Lunt and Haley Plan General Science is a success with only 
an ordinary desk or work table. 

DEQUATE apparatus and material of the right form, size, and fit, a 
concisely written pamphlet of teachers’ instructions, all furnished 
in a convenient carrying and storage case, make up a Lunt and 
Haley Unit. 


OW is the time to make use of the request form found at the 
N bottom of this page. Fill out, cut off along the line, and 
forward to us today. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 AMHERST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Send me full information about the Lunt and Haley Plan. I am interested in a General Science Course 





for -wessseessee-- nd am planning to use..... . a... 

. (grade) (text-book) 
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New Test and Practice 


MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS— 

DeWitt S. Morgan. 

The case studies present some of the basic issues 
of democracy through interesting situations drawn 
largely from school life. Questions requiring a 
thorough pupil-analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL 

SCIENCE—J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, 
searching and convenient form, including Diagnos- 
tic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics 
usually found in modern textbooks of General 
Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS— 

Elda L, Merton. 

Ne in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seat- 
work for the Primary Grades that is easy to use 
and at the same time develops silent reading power. 


THE L.ENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARI'VHMETIC—N. J. Lennes., 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and 
roblem material for Grades 2-8. Full-year and 
alf-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each 
tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN 
SPELLING.—A. C. Senour. 


Designed for classes using the test-study method 
in spelling. A complete and permanent record of 
the pupil's progress which reveals individual pupil 
difficulty. A new feature—THE CHART OF PROG- 
RESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street 
Chicago New York 











Just published 


A revised battery of the widely used 
Stanford Achievement Test 


NEW STANFORD 
ACHIVEMENT TEST 


By TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
GILEs M. RucH 
and Lewis M. TERMAN 


The complete battery comprising the New Stanford 
Achievement Test now includes separate tests for his- 
tory and civics, literature, geography, and physiology 
and hygiene, as well as for arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, and spelling. Extraordinarily painstaking ex- 
perimentation has preceded the publication of this 
revision. Primary Examination, for grades 2 and 3, 
and Advanced Examination, for grades 4 to 8, are 
published in two forms, V and W, which are equated 
with the forms of the old test. The many users of 
Stanford Achievement Test will find New Stanford 
Achievement Test eminently satisfactory for use as 
alternative forms of the old test. 


Send for complete information 


mH 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 




















New and Outstanding Publications 
from the press of 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


History 





The Story of Our Nation — Barker, Dodd and Webb 
A history of the United States for fifth or sixth grades. 


The Growth of a Nation — Barker, Dodd and Webb 
A history of the United States for Junior High Schools. 


Reading 


The Mother Nature Readers — Dunn and Troxell 


Book One — Baby Animals — Second Grade 
Book Two — By the Roadside — Third Grade 
Book Three — In Field and Forest — Fourth Grade 


Spelling 


The Trabue-Stevens Spellers 
Primary Book — Grades 2-3-4 


Intermediate Book — Grades 5-6 
Advanced Book — Grades 7-8 
Junior High School Book — Grades 7-8-9 


Spelling Notebook 


Social Science Problems in American Life — Arnold 





For Senior High Schools 


All of these publications will be on display at the Cleveland meeting of the 


National Education Association. 


Visit our booth — number 231. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


New York 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 











Entered at Postoffice in Boston, Mass., as second class matter. 
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THE PATHWAY TO READING 


New Silver - Burdett | p CoLEMAN-Unt-Hosic 


wide and interesting variety of 
reading including both recreational 
books for the grades and work type material for all 
grades, provides for the practical 

teaching of the reading skills and 
abilities, and develops the child’s 


through the college appreciation and understanding of 


the various types of good literature. 














THE MUSIC HOUR 
McConaTHy-MIESSNER-BIRGE-BRAY 
This new series interprets the most 


THE BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


TUE ORIGINAL ONE-CYCLE SERIES 


recent trends in modern musical JouURNEYs IN Distant LANps, UNitep STATES AND 
education, developing the  child’s Canapa, and Europe anp Asia have set new stan- 
sensitiveness to beauty, giving free dards and established new methods in the teaching 
expression to his personality, and of geography. The careful gradation and develop- 
organizing his music experience for ment of map material, the captionless pictures, 
the ultimate development of fine stimulating the child’s curiosity and interest, and the 
appreciation. THe ELEMENTARY simplicity and clearness of the language of the text, 
TEACHER’s Book completely outlines have won enthusiastic approval. SournerN Lanps 
the course given in the First and AND Wortp VIEw is now in press. 

Seconp Books. 








THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER LATIN—FIRST YEAR 


X MAGOFFIN AND HENRY 
REVISED EpIrioNn 


Latin as the living language of the 
ancient Romans is the conception 
brought to the first year pupil 
by Latin — First Year. The 
vocabulary, inflection, and syntax 
are studied functionally in connected 
| Latin readings from Roman history 
and mythology. Mrrtarta IN VIA 
LATINA, (teacher’s book), is now 
ready. 


This new edition by Starch and Mirick includes the 
findings of the most recent studies and investigations 
in the field, in their significance for the teaching of 
spelling for meaning and use as well as for sequence 
of letters. Through the use of a vocabulary motivated 
by the child’s own interest and determined by his | 
own spelling problem THe Test AND STUDY SPELLER 
provides a thoroughly effective course for the 
grades. 











FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH 

JUNIOR FRENCH IMRERT AND PINOL 

Louis J. A. MERCIEK Amherst College, Barnard College, Clark University, 
Based on the author’s experience and Coanecticut College for Women, _Massachusetts 
investigations with American students Agricultural College, Ricker Classical Institute, 
of French, the new _ oral-self- Rutgers University, Simmons College, Temple Uni- 
expression method insures a thorough versity, Texas Technological _College, University of 
masterv of the grammar fundamen- Vermont, and Williams College are all using 
tals, and a natural ease and power in FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH in their begin- 
both oral and written French. ning Spanish courses within a year of its publication 
Mercier’s Frenca Pronunciation | date. Such a record is ample proof of the effective- 
AnD Diction, providing a detailed | ness of the simplified study methods based on the 
study of French teaching technique, beginning vocabulary which has been checked by the 
has just been published. graded frequency word list of the Modern Foreign 

Language Study. 








TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


he T | ; 
SMITH AND WRIGHT Silver, Burdett 


This book closely relates the testing movement to 
the school procedure and to the individual teacher’s 


needs. It not only explains the making, giving, and d C 
scoring of tests, but also points out how the results an ompany 


may be analyzed to discover individual weaknesses 








and class difficulties. New York Newark 
The language of TEsts AND MEASUREMENTS 1s . ‘ 

simple and non-technical, so that teachers who have Boston Chicago 
not made an exhaustive study of the subject will San F, . 


find no difficulty in understanding and using the 
material. 
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NEW HEALTH SERIES 
LIVING MOST AND SERVING BEST 
bv 


y 
Dr. Jessie Williams and Miss Theresa Dansdill 


a book for each year, beginning with grade three or four 


Book I—Health and Happiness Book II—Health and the Rules of the Game 
Book III—Health and Control Book IV—Health and Service 
Book V—Health Ideals 


| 
OTHER SANBORN TITLES | 





Stone’s Arithmetics, Child’s Book of Number; and New Mathematics (junior high) 
Stone-Hopkins-Brownfield, Objective Drills in Arithmetic, grades 2 to 8 


Sheridan-Kleiser-Mathews, Speaking and Writing English, 6 books, grades 3 to 8 
Sheridan’s Revised Manual (1928), Speaking and Writing English, for all grades 


Billy Boy’s Book, grade 1, by Miss Alice Hanthorn, General Supervisor 
Circus Fun, grades 1-2, by Superintendent Jones and Miss Hanthorn of Cleveland 


Rolfe’s Our National Parks, Books I and II, grades 6 and 7 
Payne-Barrows-Schmerber, Science Readers, four books, grades 3 to 7 


Kinyon and Hopkins’ Junior Food and Clothing, based on Denver Course of Study 
Kinyon and Hopkins’ Junior Home Pro lems (household management), grades 7-8-9 


Deam and Bear’s Socializing the Pupil through Extra-curricular Activities 
Hessler’s Junior Science, Revised 1928, with television and other achievements 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 
































PICTURE BOOKS 


specially made for use in 


KINDERGARTENS 


AND 


FIRST GRADES 


A great aid in 
visual education 





Just a few of the many titles in our varied line of books and juveniles. A full 
colored picture on every page—large life-like wild and domestic animals, cats, dogs, 
etc. 


These books come in paper or linenette. (Linenette is a new material used in the 
making of Children’s Picture Books. It is a fibrous composition of Jute and Paper 
of tough texture.) 


Our publications are used by the Boards of Education in many of the largest cities 
in the country including New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Cleveland, etc., etc. 


Write for free illustrated catalog showing complete lines. 


SAML. GABRIEL SONS & COMPANY 


74-76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Existence of the Poor Speller 
Is Threatened by 


pAGLEYMASTERY SPELLERS 


@Because these spellers teach the student every word in common usage. They contain 
tested lists of the words which statistical studies have proved to be the most fre- 
quently used. 











@Because they provide for individual differences. For each of the seven grades, there 


are lists of words to be given to the poor, the average and the superior students re- 
spectively. 


@Because they insure thorough mastery. These spellers require that students spell 
each word correctly at least twice. To facilitate accuracy, each word is reviewed in a 
sentence or in a review list. 


@Because they humanize the subject by the use of games like the accompanying cross- 
word puzzie. 





KE‘ TO Ti FUZZLE 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Left to Right 

1. A man employed in manual labor. 
&. Money paid as a penalty. (Plural) 7 8 
10. A form of the verb be. 

12. A metal or earthenware vessel. 
13. A word meaning otherwise. 
14 
l 
l 














4. An adult male human being. (Plural) 10 il 12 a 
6. Frozen water. 
7. A thought in the mind. 
19. To run away from danger. ic 15 16 
A rule passed by the legislature. 
22. A small boy. 
23. A word used before a word begin- 17 18 19 
ning with a vowel sound or before é 
a silent h. 
24. At a great distance away. 
26. The opposite of yes 20 21 22 
27. Worth or excellence. 
. A boy who delivers papers. 


Top to Bottom 23 24 25 2 












































2. Belonging to, or related to. 
3. To tear or cut apart. 
4. Handle of a po, 27 28 
5. Having come face to face with. 
6. A word meaning for erample 
. Much alike, but not exactly the same. 29 
. Independence, or the state of being 
free. 
11. A closed automobile with four doors. ‘ 
13. The vast body of water on the earth One of the games which are a feature of 
which separates the continents. Smith & Bagley ‘Mastery Spellers”’ 
15. Recently built or made. 
16. Sick. 
18. A word of one letter. ——e 
21. Wheeled vehicle for carrying freight. 
(Plural) 


_ Not many. D. HEATH @ COMPANY 


. One of the curved bones in the chest. 





























27. Myself. uae Boston New York - Chicago Atlanta 
28. Expressing direction toward some- . 
thing. London San Francisco 
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Announcing an unprecedented 


PUBLICATION PROGRAM 


of New Books for Elementary Schools 
An unusual offering both in quality and scope 








To be published in 1929 
PENNELL AND CUSACK CORDTS KIRK- 
The Children’s Own The New Path to VAN HEYDE-ORR 
Readers Reading Our Story Readers 
New basal readers whose A unique approach to the The story of Mary and John 


prose content has been scien- 
tifically determined. 


teaching of reading distin- 
guishes this new series. 


Moore, their pets, playmates, 
and wild-folk friends. 





SMITH-LUSE-MORSS 
The Problem and 
Practice Arithmetics 


Simple and teachable. Based 
on modern scientific research 
and classroom practice. 


JESCHKE-POTTER- 
GILLET 
Better English 


A new series in language, 
grammar, and composition. In- 
cludes tests and exercises. 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
The Americas 


Featuring a simple, consistent 
method of regional geography. 
Up-to-the-minute pictures, many 
exercises and tests, a wealth of 
maps. 





TRYON AND LINGLEY 
History Series 
Books for fourth and fifth 


grades in preparation by Mary 
G. Kelty. Book for sixth grade 
by Grace Vollintine. 


ANDRESS AND BROWN 
Science and the Way 
to Health 


The final link in the popular 
Andress health books. New-type 
tests and exercises. 


LONG-CODDINGTON 
Our Country 


A first book of American his- 
tory, presenting large historic 
movements and leading char- 
acters. A direct, colorful, sim- 
ple style. 





Recently published 





BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
Searchlight Arithmetics 


A new series built on con- 
trolled experimentation and 
original research. The authors 
are noted educators. 





TRYON AND LINGLEY 
The American People 
and Nation 


Embodying the new type of 
organization with study units, 
reading libraries, and projects. 





PHILLIPS AND KIDD 
English Step by Step 


A closely coérdinated course 
in all the phases of English 
work—spelling, dictation, lan- 
guage lessons, and composition. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus 


San Francisco 
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Glorifying Public Schools 


Opinions vs. Deeds 


World Federation an Investment 


College Boys 


What Is a Professor Worth? 


Is There a Rival 
Kersey Succeeds Cooper 
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WHAT OHIO IS DOING 


| AWAKENING 


CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
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TOY TOWN 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell 


A carefully graded supplemen- 
tary reader for the first school 
year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors. 65 cents. 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
By Madge A. Bigham 
An amusing little book for the 
third year by the well-known 
author of “Merry Animal 

Tales,” 75 cents. 


By Eulalie Grover 
The narratives of the Old 
Testament retold in simplified 
form for the third grade. 85 
cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY 
SECOND READER 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
Something different. Fresh 
material. Charming pictures. 
Published in 1929. 70 cents. 














OLD TESTAMENT STORIES | 








LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 





For Character- Building 


i 








Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Conpon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


Grade 


Book I. The Understanding Prince JV 
Book Il. High and Far V 
Book Ill. The Wonderful Tune VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Vil 
Book V. Outward Bound VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth 
of Dr. Condon’s profound personal 
conviction that soul culture is the 
most important and most necess- 
ary phase of education and that the 
development of personal character 
is the thing of greatest concern. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


































A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 

By James W. Sherman 
An entertaining supplementary 
reader for the third grade 


about the adventures on Earth 
of a messenger extraordinary 


from the Man in the Moon. 
8o cents. 
UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 


By Zoe Meyer 


A nature reader with plenty of 
action and dialogue for children 
of the second grade. 70 cents. 


ADVENTURES IN HEALTH 
By Nathalie Moulton 


Interesting health stories for 
the second grade. 70 cents. 


THE GAY KITCHEN 
By James W. Sherman 
A whimsical tale of the con- 


tinuous-story type for the sec- 
ond-year grade. 70 cents. 
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Greetings! 


From the Governor of Ohio 


It gives me much pleasure to welcome, on 
behalf of the State of Ohio, the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

No more important duties are reposed any- 
where than are given to the educators who are 
represented in this great body. Ohio is very 
glad, indeed, to entertain this Convention, and I 
am sure they will find no more friendly city in 
the country than our city of Cleveland in which 
to hold their Convention. Incidentally, I am glad 
to say that the educational system in Cleveland 
ranks very high among the cities in our country. 

We shall be happy to welcome to Ohio at any 
time the splendid men and women of the N. E. A. 
We hope for them a successful Convention and a 








Associated Press Photo 


From the Mayor of Cleveland 


I much appreciate the opportunity afforded 
through your columns to extend a most cordial 
greeting to the members of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, whose next convention will be held in our 


city. 

We believe the City of Cleveland offers many 
advantages which will be helpful to those who 
attend the sessions. Our magnificent Public Audi- 
torium is unequaled anywhere in this country. 
Our educational institutions are unsurpassed. 
Many cultural activities centre here. Cleveland, 
ever progressive, has always been a leader in for- 
ward looking movements in government, educa- 
tion, and in the general public welfare. 

I know that I speak for all the citizens of our 
community when [ say that every effort will be 
made to care for the comfort and convenience of 
our guests. 

Members of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, you are sincerely welcome to Cleveland! 


JOHN D. MARSHALL 


pleasant sojourn while visiting our State. 


MYERS Y. COOPER 








From the Cleveland Chamber 


of Commerce 


On behalf of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is my pleasure to extend a cordial greet- 
ing to the members of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 
at their 1929 convention in Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has co- 
operated, for many years, with the Cleveland 
Board of Education, the colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions in this city. We have gained 
from that contact thus far, and we trust that the 
gain has been a mutual one. 

Your great educational convention is a very 
definite contribution to Cleveland’s ideas and 
ideals and it will stimulate progressive work now 
existing. 

May I express the wish that your convention 
will be most pleasant and profitable to you, as it 
will be to us, and that five years will not again 
elapse before Cleveland has the honor of enter- 
taining you. 

ALLARD SMITH, Vice-President. 
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Editorials 


Problems for Cleveland 


HE winter meeting of the National Education 
Association brings together the widest range 
of educational leaders of any one annual meeting 
in the New World. It can, if it will, be of 
greatest service to every state, county, city and 
rural community under the Stars and Stripes. The 
chief business of the Cleveland meeting is to study 
the problems of public schools which are the 
probiems of America and of the world today. 

The first problem is to secure public confidence 
in the public schools. Without this no human 
problems can be solved, for there is no solution of 
human problems in this democratic age without 
universal education paid for and dominated by all 
the people. Autocratic even philanthropic educa- 
tion always exacts loyalty to aristocracy of some 
kind as payment for whatever it provides. 

No educational problem of today will be solved 
by ways and means utilized before 1920, any more 
than manufacturing, mercantilism or banking can 
prosper by machinery, salesmanship or financiering 
useful before 1920. 


The public, not an affectedly fussy few at the 
top or bottom, but the poised democratic public, 
demands that for this day forward everything in 
the schools from kindergarten to professional 
school shall be directed toward a crimeless democ- 
racy in which every one shall be educated to earn 
a respectable living with reasonable enjoyment 
without taking the job of any one else. 

None of these problems will be solved by theo- 
retical idealists, but by school systems in which 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ent forget everything else except the solving of 
the problems of today. 

On January 26, 1929, the New York reception 
given America officers and crew for the rescue of 
men from Florida’s wreckage was the greatest 
hero worship of modern times, but every one 
engaged in the rescue insisted upon giving the 
credit to some else, for literally no one would 
have been saved if any officer or man in the 
crew had faltered at any time on that tragic night 
on the furious Atlantic. 


Captain George Fried’s name led all the rest in 
the headlines of every Sunday paper in the world 
when he brought the rescued Italians to New 


York. 


It was Fried who caught the SOS call of 
the Florida and figured out where the ship was on 
the broad Atlantic and found it, and was along- 
side of it within ten minutes of the time he signaled 
them that he would get there. There was never 
anything more wonderful than that when one 
realizes the kind of a sea he was facing. 

But it was youthful Harry Manning, second 
officer of the America, who captained the crew 
of the America’s life-boat as it was bounced into 
the raging Atlantic, into yawning furrows of 
mountainous waves with frantic winds dashing 
them about. 

But it was the crew of the life-boat who took 
off the Florida officers and men who had lived 
hopelessly and foodless for days. The radio 
operator, thirty-six hours at the keys with nothing 
to eat, caught the America’s wireless and answered 
the rescuing ship. Six of the Florida’s Italian 
crew lay naked in the snow on the deck, six others 
were crippled by the wrecking of the Florida. 

Captain Fried said as they landed in New 
York: “It was Manning’s job.” Manning said: 
“The crew did it.” The captain of the Florida 
said: “ They all did it.” 

In rescuing the real America from her problems 
it is the superintendent who locates the SOS call 
from his problem area. It is the principal who 
takes the life-boat into the tempestuous traditional 
sea, but the teachers do the real rescuing. They 
pluck the children from the hopeless ways and 
means of other days and land them safely, solving 
problems that will ultimately produce a crimeless 
democracy with attractive industrial, professional 
employment for every one. 

The public schools will solve no problems of 
humanity if any thought is wasted in deciding to 
whom credit belongs for anything, anywhere, at 
any time. 





Cleveland’s Leadership 


LEVEIAND’S welcome to the superintendents 
will have special significance because of the 

part she is playing and has always played in edw- 
cational leadership—not only in _ professional 
achievements, which have been many, but in out- 
standing men. Aside from Superintendent R. G. 
Jones, one of the foremost educational statesmen in 
educational creations, and County Superintendent A. 
G. Yawberg, whose county has developed wonderful 
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suburban systems, Cleveland has notable national 
‘educators, among whom are Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, one of the most famous writers of books 
and magazine articles; Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
who has been in a class by himself as an educa- 
tional authority for a quarter of a century, and 
Henry Turner Bailey than whom no one writes or 
talks on art in school more artistically. 





The business of the schools is to make every 
community crimeless with nobody jobless. 





Educational Achievements 


eee 1920 there have been more creative 

educational achievements, more elimination of 
useless traditional myths, more virility in profes- 
sional progress than in any other eight years from 
1870 to 1920. 

There is new more masterful educational states- 
manship, more skilful and brilliant educational 
salesmanship than at any other time in the sixty 
years that we have known intimately the leading 
educational statesmen and 

We functioned in every state in the Union in 
the nineteenth century, and Nevada, Montana, and 
Idaho are the only states in which we have been 
on no program in the last two years, so that our 
comparisons are from personal knowledge and 
not from hearsay, nor from questionnaires. 

We place searching in the twentieth century far 
above researching in the nineteenth century. 


salesmen. 





Glorifying Public Schools 


HE distinguishing feature of education in the 
last eight years has been the elimination of 
friction in city school systems. The elimination 
was not universal noticeable until quite 
recently, but is now the dominant factor in prac- 
tically all city systems. 

Superintendents make no claim to being the 
whole thing. They are not band leaders. They 
do not assume to whip every teacher into line, 
getting perfect harmony, and then, when applause 
comes, turn about and accept all the honor. 

There is practically no city in the country today 
where there is serious friction between the admin- 
istration and teaching department. Teachers are 
as anxious to improve as superintendents anu 
supervisors are to have them improve. Superin- 
tendents are peacemakers instead of pacemakers. 

As a result there are more vital achievements in 
school work of a creative nature, started by city 
superintendents and demonstrated by classroom 
teachers, than were dreamed of before 1920. 

Instead of lying awake nights over distressing 
and exasperating situations, superintendents dream 
of glorious achievements and awake to inspire 
teachers to help them solve professional problems 
which bring fame to the system. 
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This remarkable transition from domineering to 
dominating makes statesmen of superintendents and 
salesmen of teachers, a professional condition 
practically unknown before 1920. This makes big 
business of public education much more successful 


than Public Utilities and municipal operation com- 
bined. 





Check up the general program as to the per- 


centage of emphasis on getting money and the 
best use of money. 





Opinions vs. Deeds 


HE Minneapolis program in July was notable 

because of the spirit of achievement that 

was throbbing in every program. There has never 
been anything comparable to that meeting. 

The value of the Cleveland meeting will be 
decided by the relation of professional opinion to 
demonstration and reports of educational achieve- 
ment of school systems of today. 

Remember as you listen that the day-before- 
yesterday never made today. 

Remember that the person who walks backward 
never goes where he is looking. 





World Federation an Investment 


‘ By RAISE civilization of the world a few 
degrees will be worth millions of dollars to 
the United States, for the market for any good 
thing is vastly better when civilization is raised. 

If the World Federation accomplishes no more 
than to rescue uncivilized people from the state 
of illiteracy it will pay a thousand per cent. on all 
that it costs. 

Financial credit of uncivilized people is negligi- 
ble. 

American banks can well afford to assume the 
entire expense of the World Federation because 
of what it can do in improving the financial 
market for surplus money. 

The Geneva Conference will be worth millions 
cf dollars to the United States. There is nothing 
so wholesomely inspiring as a conference of the 
leaders of many 


nations their 


concentrating 
thoughts on a common problem. 

There have never been three such world con- 
ferences in a common cause comparable to the 
World Federation meetings in 
Edinburgh, and Toronto. 


San Francisco, 
The meeting in Geneva 
can be made more serviceable to civilization than 
the sum total of the influence of the other three. 

The value of the Geneva Conference of the World 
Federation will be heightened immensely if manu- 
facturers, financiers and statesmen of every coun- 
try, of the United States especially, appreciate how 
much it means industrially, financially and civically 
to have educational leaders of all highly civilized 
countries considering the best way to do the best 
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thing immediately for the promotion of civiliza- 
tion. 

Universities will do well to give a semester’s 
credit to every traveler who will go to Geneva 
with a group of delegates to the World Federation 
and stay with them in Europe for two months. 

Nothing can do as much for this cause as 
traveling with such a group, anticipating oppor- 
tunity en route, participating in the sessions, and 
accepting responsibility for promoting the cause 
from month to month thereafter. 

The inspiration of comradeship with such a 
group is infinitely more valuable than traveling 
alone or in a party with miscellaneous interests. 

Nothing could be more exalting, more ennobling 
than to have one’s comradeship for a few weeks 
as wide as the problems of all races and nationali- 
ties of civilized and uncivilized peoples. 





College Boys 


E ARE not inclined to write about college 

boys, their manners, and work, because it 

is liable to stir a “ thundering ” noise of opposition 

that reminds one of the man who thought there 
were a thousand frogs in his pond. 

But when a man of such commanding promi- 
nence as George W. Wickersham, former Attorney 
General of the United States, tells the Episcopalian 
Club of Massachusetts that “ College students of 
the present day have a great deal more religion 
and are a much more decent lot morally than their 
fathers or grandfathers,” we think it worthwhile 
to pass that statement along. 





The general program is primarily one of high 
repute. very man—and there is no woman— 
has a faultless professional reputation. 


What Is a Professor Worth? 


DGAR ALBERT BURNETT, Chancellor of 
E State University of Nebraska, issues an 
appealing bulletin on the subject, “What is a Profes- 
sor Worth?” as he asks the Legislature for an 
increased appropriation of $263,000 for the next 
two years, $131,500 a year increase. 





We venture one statement. There are thousands 
of elementary school teachers in the United States 
who receive several hundred dollars more in salary 
than the average of 46 per cent. of the faculty of 
the University of Nebraska. There are thousands 
of city superintendents and principals who receive 
much higher salaries than do the full professors 
of this university. 

We would never have thought this possible had 
not the chancellor exposed the condition in this 
Ufliversity. Are there other universities in which 
the conditions are as disgraceful as this? 

Harvard University recently invited a private 
school teacher to join its faculty, but the offer was 
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$1,200 less than he is receiving. He did not accept. 

It is unthinkable that any legislator will oppose 
the increase asked for. 





Is There a Rival? 


ORTY-FIVE graduates of Boston University 

are now university or college presidents. 

Seventeen are bishops, while the judges and emi- 
nent attorneys are itoo numerous to count. 

Notice, only graduates of Boston University 
are counted. 

Those who have been in close touch with this 
university and its graduates are not surprised. Its 
graduates are educational leaders in every section 
of the United States. In the language of the 
day Boston University has been “sawing wood.” 
It now has 14,000 students, and nine-tenths of the 
maintenance comes from the fees of the students. 
Where is there a rival in 
achievements ? 


this combination of 


Check up every speaker on the general program 
as materialistic or vitalistic. 


Kersey Succeeds Cooper 


IERLING KERSEY, assistant superintendent, 
Angeles, succeeds William John 
Cooper as California state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. This appointment gives great satis- 
faction to the school people of Southern California. 

Mr. Kersey is admirably qualified for this 
service, and has the personality as well as experi- 
ence especially desirable. 

In anneuncing the appointment Governor Young 
issued the following statement :— 

“IT would say that the appointment of Mr. 
Kersey comes as the result of a very exhaustive 
study and many interviews with leading educators 
all over the state both on my part and by others 
whom I delegated for the task. 

“ Mr. Kersey is a native son of California. He 


was born in the city of Los Angeles thirty-eight 
years ago. 


Los 


“ His education has been in the schools of Los 
Angeles. He is a graduate of the old State Nor- 
mal School, now a part of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and holds the degrees of bachelor of arts” 
and of master of arts from the University of 
Southern California. 

“He has served the city of Los Angeles as 
teacher, vice-principal, principal, supervisor and 
assistant superintendent for almost twenty years. 

“Mr. Kersey possesses the advantages of being 
actively engaged in public school work, a wide 
acquaintance among the superintendents of the 
state, the health and vigor necessary for the heavy 
responsibilities of this office and the residence in 
Southern California.” 
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PHYSICAL ARISTOCRACY 


NTELLECTUAL education is being democra- 
I tized. No longer is it directed at the needs of 
the brightest minds only or even chiefly. How it 
is reaching down to the lower levels is a fact 
well known. 

With physical education the case is different. 
In this field the prevailing tendency still is to 
train those who already excel in bodily powers, 
letting the weaklings trail along in the dim dis- 
tance with little heed given to their needs. 

The athletic stage has not yet yielded to the 
stage of physical upbuilding for all. 

The value of games can hardly be disputed. The 
participants gain from them certain benefits of 
alertness and team play which are not to be had 
from mere gymnastic drill. Manipulation of 
dumbbells has rarely been known to remake a 
human “ dumbbell” into anything less dumb. 

For some reason or other the obsession persists 
that athletics are for the chosen few and not the 
many. Elimination of the unfit is the jungle law 
which operates all too generally in the gymnasiums 
and on the playgrounds of American schools. 

One year ago the boys in a certain junior high 
school were organized into a large number of 
basket ball teams. Every boy who was physically 
able to play the game was given an opportunity 
with lads of his own age and approximately equal 
ability. The result was a splendid distribution of 
fun and wholesome exercise, with every boy 
learning at least the rudiments of the game. 

Chis year in the same school there are a few 
class teams and a school team. Basketball is 
being monopolized for the sake of those already 
endowed with superior bodily gifts. 

Not for such purposes do communities build 
expensive gymnasiums and provide liberally paid 
instructors. 

Physical training must get out of its juggle 
period into a period more nearly befitting the 
present social order. It may become necessary to 
suspend interscholastic athletics for five or ten 
years, to enable physical instruction to discover its 
real responsibilities. 

OFF-CAMPUS WORK 

R. TREVOR ARNETT, as president of the 
General Education Board, has gathered 
much authentic data on the matter of salaries paid 
to college instructors and professors. He has 
learned, among other things, that the average 
member of a college faculty feels obliged to sup- 
plement his income with outside earnings. Off- 
campus earnings average about fifteen per cent. of 

the salary received from the college itself. 

Presumably an impairment of teaching is one 
result of this outside activity—though there may 
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be exceptions; cases in which instruction gains 
from a broadened outlook. 

Dr. Arnett suggests that colleges would accom- 
plish better results by paying 15 per cent. more to 
their faculties, in exchange for agreements that full 
time will be devoted to the work of the institution. 

In some instances faculties might be reduced 
in number if this suggestion were followed. But 
in most cases increased budgets would be neces- 
sary. 

So much _ off-campus struggling certainly 
cheapens the profession in the eyes of the public. 


LUCKY LINGUISTS 
is of the English language throughout the 
world is believed to be growing steadily. 
English is becoming the “ over-language ” that the 
devotees of certain artificial languages tell about. 

Now it is a mighty lucky thing for 
America that English has been thus selected 
as the universal medium of speech—if it 
has. For if some other language had _ been 
chosen, the American people at their present rate 
of progress in modern languages would require 
at least a thousand years more to master the 
vocabulary and usage. 

The teaching of French, Spanish, Italian and 
German in the public schools of the United States 
labors under a twofold handicap. 

In the first place, children are not taken early 
enough. Boys and girls of high school age do 
not readily form new speech habits. They have 
gene beyond the time when a language can be 
most readily acquired in the natural manner, by 
imitation. 

In the second place, modern language instruction 
suffers from a dearth of competent teachers. The 
average teacher of these subjects is an imperfect 
product of our. imperfect system. She has learned 
to read and to translate. She can rattle off a few 
phrases of so-called conversation. But it isn’t 
second nature. Hence she avoids conversational 
work as much as possible and stresses book work. 
This would be all very well in dealing with Latin 
perhaps. The pupil is not expected to converse in 
Latin. 

When .modern languages are taught to mature 
students chiefly, and by teachers who follow the 
technique of teaching a fixed or ancient tongue, it 
is small wonder we are a one-language nation. 

Unless modern languages can be taught so as to 
give scmething more than a smattering of them, 
why try to teach them at all? 


(tou (i, (Peling 


Associate Editor. 

















Aims of the Cleveland Program 


By F. D. BOYNTON 


HE program of the Cleveland Convention of 
T the Department of Superintendence will centre 
around the following thesis: “ How Can the Pub- 
lic Schools Better Serve Democracy, Increasingly 
Produce a Higher Type of Citizen?” 

In this one terse sentence we have the aim of 
public education, one of the objectives of the 
church and the hope of good citizens everywhere. 

On Sunday, February 24, every minister in 
America is invited to discuss this thesis. School 
people who read this statement are requested to 
ask their local clergy of all denominations to de- 
vote the morning session to the discussing of this 
joint objective. 





FRANK D. BOYNTON 


President of the Department of Superintendence, and 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, New York. 


The program for each of the four days will 
undertake to answer in part the question set up in 
our thesis. For example: Monday’s theme will be 
“ How can we approach the objective set up in the 
convention thesis by a Beiter Financing of Educa- 
tion?” There will be three speakers at the first 
general session, each dealing with a phase of this 
problem. In the afternoon there will be nine dis- 


cussion groups each with four prepared speakers 


carefully selected who will continue the discussion 
for an hour, when the meeting in each group will 
be thrown open for discussion from the floor. In 
the evening there will be a mass demonstration of 
physical and health education by the children of 
Cleveland illustrating how we undertake to make 
better citizens through the physical uplift of the 
schools. 

On Tuesday the theme will be: “ How can the 
convention thesis be realized through a_ better 
articulation of the units of American education 
from the kindergarten through the college?” The 
general session Tuesday morning will have four 
outstanding leaders of national repute to discuss 
certain phases of this theme. Again in the after- 
noon nine other discussion groups with four 
picked speakers in each will discuss details of this 
part of the problem for an hour and then continue 
the discussion from the floor. In the evening a 
joint session will be held with the American Edtca- 
tional Research Association, in which we will 
undertake to show how the convention thesis can 
be in part realized through research in education 
after the fashion adopted by other large forms 
of business. 

On Wednesday the theme will be : “ How can 
we accomplish the object set up by the convention 
thesis through a better selection of the candidates 
entering Teacher Training Institutions, modernis- 
ing and intensifying their courses, a@ more severe 
weeding out of candidates during the training 
process and better conditions and compensation for 
this superior product?” Four speakers have been 
selected for the forenoon general session pro- 
gram. Again in the afternoon nine other dis- 
cussion groups will continue the discussion after 
the manner of the two previous days. 

’ The climax comes on Thursday. On this day 
the theme is “ How can the convention thesis be 
realized through Character Education?” For the 
general session three speakers have been selected. 
The final session of the convention, Thursday after- 
noon, will be closed by addresses by Dean Paul 
V. McNutt, of the Law School, University of 
Indiana, and president of the American Legion. 

Not a single discussion group of the twenty- 
seven but that is strong enough to be placed on a 
general sessions program without changing a 
single speaker. No speaker on any program is ‘here 
excepting by invitation after it first. was ascer- 
tained that by his achievement he had earned a 
place. There will be many new faces, but all have 
something back of them. 

Come and see! 
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What Ohio Is Doing 


By J. L. CLIFTON 


T IS DIFFICULT for a complex Department of 
Education to name one outstanding problem, 
and it is perhaps impossible for our department 
to name any distinctive contribution to education 
which it has made. The most interesting experi- 
ment now being conducted in Ohio is the Ohio 
School of the Air. From 1.30 to 2.30 on the first 
four afternoons of the school week a program is 
given from a high-powered station which may be 
picked up by any radio set in Ohio, Indiana, or 
Kentucky. The programs include talks on govern- 





J. L. CLIFTON 
Director of Education, Ohio 


ment by those who govern, addresses by eminent 
men who happen to be in the state, travelogues 
by professors of geography and others who have 
traveled in the interesting regions of the earth, 
history dramalogues arranged by history classes 
and professors in our colleges (and perhaps even- 
tually by high school classes also), stories for little 
children, literarv recitals for older pupils, health 
talks, physical education exercises, vocational ad- 
vice, and perhaps eventually many other things. 
This has been in operation only a very short time, 
but it is so distinctive and, we believe, promises 
so much, that we are glad to mention it. 

Our outstanding problem in education is really 
school support, and there we think we have made 
more of a contribution than we are usually credited 
with. So far as we know, this is the only state 
in which aid is given to weak school districts 
strictly according te need without any hampering 
restrictions. If a district has taxed itself to a 
moderately high rate and cannot maintain its 
schools with that income, the state pays the re- 
maining amount necessary to the district. As this 
is derived from indirect taxation appropriated from 
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the geueral revenue fund of the state, this does not 
take property tax money from one district to be 
given to another. It merely employs those general 
resources of the state so as to make complete 
education possible in the poorest district. Only in 
the very poorest districts can this state money be 
used to help sink bond issues for school buildings. 
However, it can be used for equipment and even 
major repairs where needed without that restric- 
tion. By means of this fund we are trying to 
give every poorest and most remote district—and 
there are many of them in this state, especially in 
the very hilly regions—really prepared teachers, 
sanitary buildings, good teaching equipment, music, 
libraries, and everything that goes into real schools. 
Besides, comfortable and convenient transportation 
systems are not confined to districts with plenty of 
money of their own. 

The Ohio law is distinctive in that it enables the 
director of education to order any change of policy 
or specific act for the good of the schools on any 
local cr county board of education as a condition 
of securing state aid. Il*or instance, we can get a 
strict enforcement of the attendance laws, can 
have districts re-shaped, and buildings moved. It 
is impossible under our law for a district to fail 
to meet the requirements by under-taxation, and 
thereby to have as poor a school as it pleases, for 
the director of education can order on the addi- 
tional jevy necessary if the local board fails to pro- 
pose the rate or the people fail to sustain it. Our 
only trouble is that such a program is a very ex- 
pensive one and the appropriations by the legis- 
lature have not been sufficient to sustain it. We 
ran behind last year about $800,000, but by the 
time this article is in print we are sure the legis- 
lature will have supplied the deficiency. We are 
also quite confident that they will furnish here- 
after four million dollars per year, which will be 
sufficient within the next few years and will en- 
able us to push ahead the improvement program. 
We wish to aid many districts in building gym- 
nasiums, establishing manual training and home 
economics departments, installing modern sani- 
tary equipment and artificial lighting up to stan- 
dards, and in the replacement of one-room schools 
with consolidated schools. 

One peculiarity of the situation is that in many 
cases districts with ample financial resources are 
less progressive in respect to such improvements 
than these poor districts which we can aid. That is 
producing some strain, as these unprogressive dis- 
tricts look upon these improvements as luxuries. 
One of our problems is to find means of con- 
vincing all the districts of the state, of whatever 
financial standing, of the necessity of a generous 
school policy. 
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DISSATISFIED 


School executives will be given an opportunity 
to find out if they can make good in business 


No wonder some of the most capable and successful school executives are the most 
dissatisfied! For they are beginning to realize that the same ability, energy and re- 
sourcefulness which they bring to their school work, pays thousands ofdollarsa year 
MORE in the world of business. Each year they miss more and more BIG SCHOOL 


MEN from the departmental conventions. 


More and more frequently they hear 


how others are making tremendous success in this or that line of business. 


ND some of our best school men are 
beginning to understand that there 
are just as fine opportunities for construc- 
tive, educational work in the business world 
as within the walls of the school house. 
And that these positions are free from the 
petty annoyances and politics which so 
often accompany school work, particularly 
in the high places. 
School executives, principals, teachers often 
have an unsuspected, a latent genius for 
business. Given an opportunity with the 
right company, with the right product or 
service, they reach the heights, both in 
earnings and positions. Woodrow Wilson 
came from the school and the list is long 
and notable. 


Test a Career in Business— 


Without Risk! 


But you want to “play safe,” of course. 
You want to be sure the business oppor- 
tunity measures up to your standards—will 


be congenial—and that you can succeed 
in it. 


This organization of former school people 


has worked out a plan where you may fest 
the possibilities for money-making, meas- 
ure the opportunities for service, fry out 
your fitness for the work, see how you 
like the atmosphere and objectives and 
personnel of the new work—without 
“burning your bridges behind you’”’ 
— without giving up your present 
position or jeopardizing your sen- 
iority. Then, and not until then, 
need you consider a permanent 
connection. 


CALL AT BOOTH 255 


Public Auditorium during the Cleveland 
Convention of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, February 25th to February 28th, for 
Complete information about our organization, product 
and the opportunities open to school executives. 





















Many of our highest-paid executives can 
tell us how, when they joined us, it was 
with the fear that they had no “ business 
ability.” And how quickly they made good, 
how rapidly they have advanced since 
breaking away from school work, and 
devoting themselves permanently to our 
work. 


Cash in on Your Training— 


In Business | 


Men and women are invited to discuss this 
opportunity with us, in person or by letter. 
Christian (Protestant) school executives 
with energy, personality and ability to 
direct others, will find here the chance to 
earn a larger income immediately, in addi- 
tion to far more rapid chances to grow and 
advance than are possible in school work. 


We train you—we teach you our busi- 
ness—we take all the risk and see that 
you take none. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


1020 SOUTH WABASH 


AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get this FREE book 
—it tells all 
— proves all! 


It tells you how other school ex- 
ecutives have found a large suc- 
cess with our organization, have de- 

veloped into capable business ex- 
ecutives of the finest type. Actual 
names, addresses and photos given. 

This little book may prove the turning 
point in your life — write for it today, 
without cost or obligation. 
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The Elementary Principal 


By ARTHUR §&. GIST 


San Francisco 


HE Department of Elementary School Princi- 

pals of the National Education Association 

has for its main purpose the stimulation of the 

elementary school principals to analyze their chief 

functions that they may perform the highest type 
of efficiency possible. 

It is hoped that this department will develop a 
group consciousness among the principals which 
will tend to raise the level of all phases of ele- 
mentary education. 

At the time this organization began, the first 
president, Leonard Power, and other leaders, saw 
clearly the value of affiliating with the National 
Education Association. This affiliation meant 
much to the department in getting well started. 
It has continued to mean much in the rapid 
growth, in certain research studies and in all 
publications of the department. 

The number of members has increased rapidly 
from a few hundred to several thousand interested, 
loyal, and helpful principals. Superintendents and 
supervisors in large numbers have become mem- 
bers, have contributed to research studies, and 


have stimulated the principals generally to support 
this work. 

The department publishes three professional bul- 
letins of sixty-four pages each, and one scientifi- 
cally prepared yearbook of some 400 pages each 
vear. Interest in the activities and publications 
is constantly increasing. One indication is noted 
in the increased number of copies of yearbooks 
purchased by non-members. Up to May 31, 1925, 
but 500 copies of the first three yearbooks were 
purchased. This number has increased constantly 
with 620 copies of fourth yearbooks purchased; 
1,000 copies of the fifth yearbook; 800 copies of 
the sixth yearbook, with the cost of single copies 
advanced to $2, and with nearly 1,400 copies of 
seventh yearbook sold the first few weeks after 
its publication. 

The department holds two meetings each year, 
one in the winter in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence and the other in the summer 
with the general meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The yearbooks are mostly edited publications, 

















READING: 


BOBBS-MERRILL BASAL READERS 
Primer, Grades 1-8 


TRUE STORY READERS, PRIMER 
Grades 1-3, 1928 Copyright 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR : 


SHEPHERD and PARKMAN SERIES 
Grades 3-8, 1928 Copyright 
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Five Outstanding Series of Textbooks | 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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ARITHMETIC: | 
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bringing together research studies of groups of 
principals and individuals in various parts of the 
country. The executive committee of the depart- 
meni favors the preparation of yearbooks treat- 
ing a variety of topics that as many problems of 
principals as possible may be presented. The 
editor is finding more and more a tendency of 
principals to analyze their problems scientifically. 
This results in yearbooks of constantly increasing 
value. The seventh yearbook, not an edited pub- 
lication, is the report of a committee composed of 
nationally known educators under the chairman- 





ARTHUR §&. GIST 


Editor, Year Book, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N. E. A. 


ship of Principal W. T. 
City, Missouri. 


Longshore of Kansas 


This reports covers some three years’ work in 
investigating and setting up standards for training 
and service. It will likely serve as a valuable 
guide to professional schools and public school 
systems in shaping plans for improving the efh- 
ciency of the principals of the country. 
plan of the department to prepare an exhaustive 
report upon some one problem about one year in 
five or six as was done with the seventh year- 
book. 

The research services offered by the research 
division of the National Education Association 
headquarters are of increasing value. This division 
assists in planning investigations, in the collection 
and tabulation of data, and in functioning as a 
clearing house of studies principals are under- 
taking, that all educators making or planning 
Studies in this field may know what has been 
done and what is being undertaken. 

The future of elementary school principals is 
especially promising as they have increasing oppor- 
tunities to study their problems scientifically and 
to perform valuable services in raising the stan- 
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EADING results are 
vitally important. 
These books will help you 


to insure satisfaction. 





NEWSON 
READERS 


Just adopted by the State of 
North Carolina as basal literary 
texts for the first three grades. 


Playtime — the Primer 
Good Times — Book One 
The Open Door — Book Two 
Storyland — Book Three 


LITTLE FOLK’S 
LIBRARY 


First Series, for Grade One 
Second Series, for Grade Two 


Each 12 books, boxed 
Series | Net price, $2.00 Postpaid 


Colorful collections of the best 
child literature, carefully graded 
and attractively presented for 
supplementary use. 





Newson & Company 
Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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dards and achievements of elementary education 
It is the hope that the department will lend its aid 
toward the formation of a code of ethics for 
principals which will further advance the high 
type of service now rendered. This code of ethics 
could well include an anti-politics item which 
would made it uncomfortable for any principal 
to cause trouble for his superintendent, solely 
because the Board of Education did not select the 
principal as superintendent when a _ vacancy 
occurred. 

The idea of a single salary schedule applied to 
principals should be advocated on all occasions. 
Over one hundred and fifty cities have such a 
schedule as applied to teachers, with but one city 
having such a schedule for principals. This city 


OF 
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is experimenting with it, and hence is making no 
announcement at the present time. Several cities 
claim to have it, but investigations show in some 
cases a lack of understanding of the principle of a 
single salary schedule as applied to principals. 
It means a schedule which ignores type of school, 
merely considering successful experience, prepara- 
tion, size of school. In other words a principal 
of an elementary school of 1,500 pupils will re- 
ceive the same salary as a high school principal 
with an enrollment of 1,500 if experience and 
preparation are comparable. 

This department of elementary school principals 
has made a splendid record which is likely to 


continue and improve in years to come. 


Awakening 


By JOHN LISTON 


ISS MERCER was standing at the door of 

her room, and Miss Mencken, to all in- 

tents and purposes deep in a book, studied her 

covertly, wondering whether she, too, would reach 

that stage one day; for Miss Mercer was of the 
old school, withered, emotionless, mechanized. 

Miss Menicken’s lips tightened. At forty she bade 
fair to be on that road. She was a beautiful 
woman, lovely-eyed, fair-haired, smooth of skin. 
But she was at least a foot too tall, and her voice 
was an octave too deep. Therein lay her tragedy. 

At sixteen every one had told her not to mind 
her height; it might make a difference with boys, 
but it wouldn’t with men. On this slight hope 
Alice had had to comfort herself when she saw 
girls with half her looks and brains rushed, while 
she remained at home. She must have believed her 
elders’ assurance, for she had never really given 
up the idea that some place there was some one to 
whom her proportions would not matter. Alice 
Mencken was a creature cut out for life in a 
home with husband and children. 
came, twenty-seven came; she was now in her 
thirties—and no man had given her the privilege 
of saying either “ No, thank you,” or “ And I love 
you.” Casual men in her life, yes, men who en- 
joyed being seen with her because it flattered their 
ego to have so striking a companion. Inevitably, 
however, when they married they had chosen girls 
of medium height or less. 

She became a teacher in the high school. She 
was twenty-three then, full of confidence in herself 
and what the future held for her. She was cer- 
tain that she’d never make the mistakes that had 
been made by her teachers; Miss Granger, for 
instance; her Latin classes were the dullest and 


But twenty-one 


“drabbest in a school of dull courses. Miss Hardy, 


who was forever losing her temper, and Miss 


Brown, who was always playing politics and pull- 
ing strings. No, she’d never stoop so low. 

Nor did she. Bright, witty, and entertaining, 
she made her periods stimulating to the veriest 
trifler, and her high rectitude of character caused 
her to ride serenely past ail quicksands and pit- 
falls. 

After thirty the world had seemed not quite so 
rosy. She had a feeling that the ground was 
from under her. No longer was she 
certain that she wanted to marry, but her lack of 
opportunity galled her. Without pride or vanity 
she knew herself to be superior to the ordinary run 
of women. 


slipping 


asked her out 
to dinner; none had ever taken her to a dance. 
Like a canker at the heart her bitterness waxed. 
That which had been a source of innocent amuse- 
ment to her and her friends, now threatened to 
be her ruin. She could no longer laugh when a 
voice over the telephone addressed her “ Yes, sir.” 
“No, sir.” 

Mary Marquis, by all odds the most attractive 
girl in the school, an extraordinarily pretty girl, 
small of stature, but beautifully proportioned, was 
stumbling through her recitation. Miss Mencken 
How she envied 


3ut now fewer men 


regarded her out of hard eyes. 
her! 

“Did you, or did you not, prepare this lesson?” 

“Yes, Miss Mencken, I did.” 

“Then why can’t you recite on it?” 

“TI know it, Miss Mencken, but I just can’t say 
Ay 

The long-suffering smile peculiar to teachers 
the world over faintly relaxed Alice Mencken’s 
lips. 

“Come to see me after school, Mary. I want 
to have a serious talk with you. Rhoda Holmes, 
will you recite, and show Mary how a prepared 
lesson should go?” 
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RADIOLAS 


recommended for use in the schools 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type 
of Radiola ever offered. Tuned radio 
frequency. $95 for A.C. model; $110 for 
D.C. model (less Radiotrons). 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
classroom use are the “18” and “60” 
models, which are easily operated 
from any electric outlet. 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
Heterodyne circuit, is particularly 
recommended for use at points 
where other sets do not provide 
good reception. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of 
loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number 
of receivers from a single antenna. 
Complete information regarding 
this may be had by writing the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A.C. operation, 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103— The im- 
proved magnetic type. For use with either 
the “18” or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every 
Friday morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern 
Standard Time) until May 10 through 
the following stations: 
WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAIT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 


KOA Denver 
KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kaneas City 


WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WIR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 
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Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
233 Broadway, New York 

Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by 
Alice Keith. 
Name 
Street Address 


City. 











RCA RADIOL 


MADE MAKERS 
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Rhoda, the homeliest girl in the school, began to 
stumble through the assignment. Her plain face 
was screwed up painfully, and through her owlish 
spectacles her eyes looked small and dull. Miss 
Mencken helped her tactfully, and, encouraged, 
the girl collected her wits and floundered to the 
end. 

“Very good, Rhoda.” Quite unconsciously the 
teacher’s eyes darted maliciously in Mary’s direc- 
tion. 

Between periods Miss Mencken could not for- 
get the almost fearful glance that Mary Marquis 
had cast at her as she passed from the room. 
Why should a child look at her like that? She 
couldn’t help it if a pupil didn’t know her lesson. 
Upon her reverie burst 
the dressing room. 


shrill giggles from 
Altogether too much noise. 
She must put an end to such unseemly mirth. 

Anne Stewart, Dorothy Raymond, and Barbara 
Kent, the three prettiest girls in the next period, 
were so absorbed in themselves that they failed to 
perceive Miss Mencken standing on her side of 
the half-wood, half-glass partition. 


“T bet I’m homelier than you, Dodo.” 


“T’ll bet you are, too,” retorted Dorothy, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 
“You two have it easy,” said Barbara seri- 


ously. “ Neither of you has as much beauty and 


style as I to conceal.” 
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“ Applesauce!” shouted the other two in unison, 
“We'll know just who’s the plainest in a jiffy, 

The one that Mencken helps the most and snaps at 

the least is undoubtedly the ugliest.” 

Meanwhile they were busily rubbing the powder 
from their round cheeks, slicking their crisp locks 
back from their unlined foreheads, tucking away 
necklaces and rings, and, in the case of Barbara, 
who wore a two-piece dress, pulling the skirt 
awry. 

Miss Mencken shrank away from the partition. 
Eavesdroppers! Their reward was always the 
Her face burned and her eves smarted. 
She trembled, and clutching the jamb of the door 
for support, 

Whatever 


like a 


same. 


feebly tottered to her seat. 

quirk may have gnarled her nature 
scab on a fair apple tree, she had never 
dodged an issue; she had never refused to look 
herself in the face. She thought straight and to 


the point. Incredulously she tried to assure her- 


ic 


seif that she hadn’t permitted her bitterness any 
such petty revenge. Her disappointment was a 
part of her life to which she admitted; but her 
spirit shriveled before the monstrous picture of 
tyranny she must have presented to these girls, 
whose fresh beauty had stabbed her. Could it be 
that she had driven these lovely little things to 
such a subterfuge? Why, Miss Mercer and Miss 
Hardy and Miss Brown had not among them a 








Three years ago 


The Practice of Teaching in 


This year 


will be the talk of the 


for determining systematically what 


teachers. 





the Secondary School, by Henry C. Morrison, 
was the outstanding publishing event at the N.E. A. Convention in February. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
TEACHER- TRAINING STUDY 


By W. W. CHARTERS AND DOUGLAS WAPLES 


Cleveland meeting. 
three-year investigation into the teacher- training 
description of the duties and traits of teachers 
teachers 
book for all who are concerned with the organization and direction of courses for 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 
See It at Our Booth—No. 139 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5942 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


It is the published report of a 
curriculum. Its comprehensive 
will provide the necessary basis 


should be taught. It is a work- 
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weakness or a_ foible comparable to _ hers! 

The new period was about to begin. The miser- 
able, chastened woman pulled herself together. 
The long file of boys and girls glided or shuffled 
to their seats. If her hands shook, her voice was 
firm. 

“Period’s begun. Barbara, will you begin, 
please?” 

Miss Mencken wondered why she had never 
noticed that apprehensive expression that seemed 
to overshadow beauty and intelligence in the girl’s 
frank face. She saw it now as it descended like 
a pall of darkness, and again a stab of pain con- 
stricted her heart. 

Stumbling, faltering, Barbara recited :— 


“Tomorrow. and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 


” 


To the —last—wor—’ 


““To the last syllable,’ Barbara,’ interposed 
Miss Mencken gently. 


9 


“* And all our—our-—uh—’ 

“* Yesterdays,’ prompted Miss Mencken. 
“*And all our yesterdays—’ 

I’m afraid I’m not very well prepared, Miss 
Mencken,” said Barbara, desperately. 

“What excuse have you, Barbara?” The mild- 
ness of the tone took the girl completely off her 
guard. 

“Well, uh, I suppose—I just was careless, Miss 
Mencken. I’m really awfully sorry.” She gave 
her skirt a straightening twitch, and with a quick 
finger released a curl to its resting place over 
her ear. 

“Anne Stewart, are you prepared?” 

“ No’m.” 

Miss Mencken's eves narrowed slightly. 

“Dorothy Raymond, how about you?” 

“ Nom.” 

“How many in this class don’t know their 
memory work?” As half the class raised their 
hands: “ There’ll be an extra period after school 
today. ” 


Probably one of the happiest moments of Alice 
Mencken’s life was when Barbara, Anne, and 
Dorothy, arm in arm, curled, powdered, coquet- 
tish, strolled into her after-school session. 

= Good afternoon, dears,” she greeted them. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Mencken.” Three 
friendly smiles flashed back at her. 


“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it ill behooves any of us 


” 


To find fault with the rest of us. 
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What Makes the Wind to Blow? 


= 


Read about it 
in the inter- 
esting eleven- 
page story 
of vie ot 
Weather,” by 
Des. Ws: On 
Humphreys, 
of the U. S&S. 
Weather Bur- 
eau. It is typi- 
cal of the arti- 
cles on the 
many subjects 
treated in the new and different reference library, 
made for the use of the grade and high school 
students. 


THE NEW HUMAN INTEREST 
LIBRARY 


Six Volumes 2621 Pages 
Over 2600 Illustrations 





Examine this new 1928 production, displayed 
before Superintendents for the first time at the 
Cleveland Meeting of the N. E. A., Department 
of Superintendence, February 22 to 28 in 


Booth No. 117 


Classified in the natural way, by subjects. 
Indexed by volumes and with a general index. 
Equipped with ample bibliographies. Capably 
edited. More than seventy able contributors. 


Vol. I The Child and His World 
Vol. Il Stories of Science 

Vol. Ill Great Industries 

Vol. IV Our Country in Romance 
Vol. V Around the World 

Vol. VI - Leaders of All Times 


“Six volumes of liberal education written for 
children, a really different kind of encyclopedia 
that will keep them happily busy at all ages and 
in all weathers. * * * * * * The set is decidedly 
worth while for the library of a family of grow- 
ing children and should be found in every Gram- 
mar, High and Preparatory School Library.” 

— F. MARTIN BROWN in 


The Saturday Review of Literature 


THE MIDLAND PRESS, 
PUBLISHERS 


ISilt PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 





For further information and sample pages 
address the publishers: 


THE MIDLAND PRESS, DEPT. J2 
1811 Prairie Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Without cost or obligation, please send 
| me information about and specimen pages 
of THE NEW HUMAN INTEREST 
] 
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Name 


| 
| 
LIBRARY. 7 
Address | 
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Cleveland Schools 


By R. G. JONES 


Superintendent, Cleveland 


ISITORS to the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will find in Cleveland a 
scheol system which prides itself on the extent 
to which it has carried homogeneous grouping. 
They also will find a school system operated 
without politics, spending $17,370,722 this year, 
furnishing instruction to 145,000 children, operat- 
ing 154 buildings, and selling adult education at 
cost to 12,000 men and women in night classes. 
Children are sectioned on the’ basis of intelli- 
gence in X, Y, and Z groups. The _ super- 
intelligent are drawn out of the X groups into 
“high I.Q.” classes. The mental defectives are 
segregated for specialized instruction with empha- 
sis on manual operations. 
operated 


Sunbeam School is 
for crippled children, who are trans- 
ported in motor busses at the expense of the Board 
of Education. Alexander Graham Bell School 
trains the deaf for positions of usefulness. There 
are special classes for the overaged, the blind, for 
children with defects of speech, and the under- 
nourished. 


Two institutions which have attracted national 


attention and which Cleveland believes to be unique 
are Thomas A. Edison School for boys and Jane 
Addams School for girls. 

The former has an attendance of 1,000 pupils 
who have been classified as “ behavior” problems, 
The boys are chronic truants, for the most part, 
transferred from the regular schools of the 
system, with the Board of Education paying their 
car fare. Instruction is predicated on the theory 
that truancy is a symptom of maladjustment to 
the regular school program, and the ideai of the 
school is to search out the interests of the boys 
and to build a curriculum that will stimulate them 
to succeed in terms of their own talents. As might 
be expected, most of the boys prove to be 
mechanically rather than academically inclined, 
and the school emphasizes manual training. 

After five or six months in Thomas A. Edison 
School, the pupils are transferred back to the 
neighborhood schools from which they came. The 
facts that the school has an almost perfect attend- 
ance record and that many of the pupils beg to 
remain longer, argue that the school not only 

[Continued on Page 196.] 














| in the theatre. 


ter photoplays. 


All Young People See Motion Pictures. 
What Part Can the School Have in This? 


The Better Films National Council of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures offers a 
service which will help school people to keep informed of the most worth while or “selected” films. 
The selected films listed in this service are classified as to age group suitability. 

It offers also a community plan by which school authorities can co-operate with Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, the Mothers Clubs and other local organizations in securing better motion picture programs 


This plan stresses juniors’ matinees and week-end family nights. 


_ The National Board of Review Magazine published monthly carries news of how this plan func- 
tions in different communities, articles on various angles of the motion picture and reviews of the bet- 


_. Of interest also to schools is the list of selected pictures adapted from books and the classified 
lists of films on such subjects as health, education, forestry, thrift. 


Information or sample copies may be secured free by writing to— 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES 


Do They See the Best? 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














from which to choose. 


to receive our special monthly letter. 
a postcard will be sufficient. 








32 HALSEY STREET 


“*When you think of Pictures, think of SHENK’’ 


School Superintendents and Principals 


Pictures of quality, in any size, both sepia and color. 
Our catalogue will be gladly mailed you on request. 
Every School Superintendent and Principal should be on our mailing list 


Your name, address, and position on 
Send it today. 


SHENK GALLERIES 


Over 40,000 subjects 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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At the Cleveland Meeting 
of the N. E. A. 


Stop 


at the BALFOUR EXHIBIT 
Booth 340 


See 


display of 
Class rings, fraternity 
badges, commencement 
announcements, trophies 
and medals. 


Hear 


about the BALFOUR PLAN 
to help solve the problem 
of class jewelry, promote 
scholarship, and build character. 


Examine 


the BALFOUR PLAN plaque and key 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP PINS ARE MADE 
BY BALFOUR 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Retail Stores and service offices conveniently located 
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Recent High and Junior High Schools 








The BRIDGEWATER JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL is most admirably 
fitted to the needs of a growing Mass- 
achusetts town. It has an excep- 
tional equipment for this type of 
school, and its lay-out includes an 
assembly hall available for commun- 
ity service. The school is a practice 
ground for the students of the near- 
by State Normal School. 














The GYMNASIUM of the THOMAS 
SNELL WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL in 
Hartford, Conn., is one unit in a great 
school plant costing $1,500,000, in which 
the Gymnasium and Auditorium are 
terminal features in a facade of archi- 
tectural beauty. Fitted in floor capacity, 
equipment, accessory rooms, which in- 
clude those devoted to the School Physi- 
cian as well as the Physical Director, 
for the requirements of a comprehensive 
high school, it has few equals in the 
country. 

















The AUDITORIUM of the THOMAS 
SNELL WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL at 
Hartford, Conn., meets the needs of the 
school program and serves the com- 
munity by furnishing an admirable hall 
for meetings, lectures, rehearsals and 
concerts. An unusual feature is the 
effective enlargement of the stage by 
rolling away its back partition, and add- 
ing the Music Room as may be seen by 
the illustration. The banked seats of 
the Music Room, capacity 250, may be 
pushed forward on rails and wheels, and 
add to stage seating room. 
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s|of the Frank Irving Cooper Corporation 











The WINTHROP JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL in Brockton prepares the 
pupils for the Brockton High School, 
which is in a building also designed 
by the Frank Irving Cooper Corpora- 
tion. Both buildings have attracted 
the attention of school authorities 
from all parts of the country, who 
recommend them both highly. The 
Winthrop School is one of the recent 
schools in New England in which 
especial effort is made for com- 
munity service in addition to its reg- 
ular school program. 





























The GYMNASIUM of the SOMER- 
VILLE HIGH SCHOOL is a thor- 


AS oughly utilitarian structure; its ex- 
at terior wastes nothing in unneeded 
he | ormamentation. Within it is one of 
im the most up-to-date institutions of 
all its kind in New England. The Direc- 
nd tor of Physical Education is much 
he more than a teacher of gymnastics, 
by and special features, like the needle 
id- spraying of pupils, timing their baths 
» to their physical condition, conveni- 
0 


ence in the locker system, etc., are 
be notable in it. The building also 
serves the community with its hall 
and auxiliary rooms, and incidentally 
houses the war veteran associations. 





























The ARLINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 
— 3 SCHOOL EAST met with almost 

P instant approval of school committee, 
instructors, pupils and citizens. Of 
it The American Educational Digest 
says, “Outstanding among the newer 





buildings ...a structure beautiful in 

a stata aa its dignity and with utilitarian advan- 

5 = . SO A TOE oes RA « , ' . ost 
"aaa waaa aaa tages that recommend it to the m 

Be —. calculating mind. ... sixty per cent. 


of its floor space is available for edu- 
cational pu.‘poses, which is more than 
ten per ceut. over the standards sug- 
gested as efficient.” 
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Cleveland Schools 


[Continued from Page 192.] 
is serving its purpose, but that there is need for 
an extension of the type of training which it 
affords. 

Alumni of Edison School, who a few years ago 
were being condemned as too anti-social to merit 
training, are today among the most respected 
tradesmen and skilled workmen in the city. 

In a somewhat different way Jane Addams 
School undertakes to perform the same service 
for girls. Its enrollment, however, does not 
consist of problem girls but of those whose social 
and financial status make it evident that they will 
leave without graduating from the high school at 
as early an age as the school attendance law will 
permit. This age in Ohio is sixteen. Girls of 
fourteen, who know that they must leave at six- 
teen, are given an opportunity to enroll in Jane 
Addams School. The two remaining years of 
their school life are devoted to intensive training 
in the better trades open to women—including cafe- 
teria service, laundry work, candy making, beauty 
parlor service, and sewing. 

Since the vast majority of these girls are known 
to marry within six years from the termination 
of their schooling, emphasis is laid in the curriculum 
on the arts of home-making and the care of chil- 
dren. 

The school has been in operation long enough 
to justify a measure of its social value. Its 
graduates, many of whom certainly would have 
found their way into the poorest paid sorts of em- 
ployment, are today happy in semi-skilled trades 
and in the higher types of domestic service. More- 
over, they have acquired standards of taste and 
ideals of personal relations that have given them 
satisfactions in normal, healthful living. 

Cleveland has thirteen high schools, virtually all 
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of them overcrowded. It has twenty junior high 
schools where adolescents explore the fields into 
which their budding enthusiasms lead them. 

Two of the senior high schools offer four- 
year commercial training. Two are technical 
schools. The remainder are academic in character, 
training for college entrance. Two of these, East 


/ 





R. G. JONES 
Superintendent, Cleveland 
High and Glenville, are distinctly college prepara- 
tory in organization, and their graduates have 
ranked high at Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 

On the physical side the Cleveland system pre- 
sents the problems faced by every old and growing 
city. Its older schools near the downtown district 
are being abandoned, but on the outskirts it has 
been impossible to build rapidly enough to keep 
pace with the increasing population. Within 
recent years Cleveland has standardized its ele- 
mentary and junior high school buildings, a move- 














Courses for Training Supervisors and 
Teachers of Sight-Saving Classes 


1929 SUMMER SESSIONS 
at 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


For Information, Address 


THE UNIVERSITIES 
or 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Room 1634 














Harvard University 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AND OF EDUCATION 


JULY 8 — AUGUST 17, 1929 


Courses in Philosophy of Education, Educational 
Psychology, History of Education, Educational 
Administration, Elementary Education, Second- 
ary Education, Educational Measurement and 
Statistics, Vocational Education, Vocational and 
Educational Guidance, and The Teaching of 
School Subjects. 
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For information concerning these courses and 
courses in related subjects, address 


The Secretary of the Summer School 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Your School 


is no more efficient 
than its seating is modern 


Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”’. 
Inefhcient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern “American” seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture—hygienic improvements contri- 
buting to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


American Seating Company 


4 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON 
and in all other principal cities 


Aneeiibon! Exhibit 
on the Main Aisle 


Cleveland Convention 
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ment that has resulted in large savings in archi- 
tectural costs. At present it has two junior high 
schools and two elementary schools under construc- 
tion and one senior high school, costing $1,750,000, 
which will be opened in September. 

All Cleveland schools will be in operation with- 
out interruption during the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
will welcome visitors. 

All divisions of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion will be glad to furnish information about 


They expect and 


OF 
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Cleveland schools to visitors. 

headquarters include :— 
Division of Housing. 
3ureau of 


Those at school 


Architecture and Construction. 
and Special Services. 
Bureau of Attendance and Placement. 
Bureau of Child Accounting and Statistics. 
Bureau of Educational Research. 

Bureau of Physical Welfare. 

Division of Special Schools. 

Division of Evening Schools. 


Division of Records 


Relieving the Stress in Testing 


By SAMUEL J. McLAUGHLIN 


Principal, Stamford, Conn. 


T IS CLEARLY obvious that pupils cannot do 
their best work unless they are as nearly as 
possible in a natural frame of mind. In spite of 
the general acceptance of this fact, many features 
of standardized testing tend to create emotional 
stress on the part of pupils. 

The fact that they are taking a test is enough 
in itself to cause a slightly agitated state of mind. 
But in addition to the ordinary environmental con- 
ditions, to see signs on the door “ Testing—do not 
disturb,” and to observe the watch in the 
hand of the examiner rapidly ticking away the 


stop 


minute and a half, are enough to invalidate the 
work of the most placid pupil. 


In administering standardized intelligence or 


achievement tests the type of examiner selected is 
of even more importance than the brand of tests. 
The idea that anyone can give tests surely has no 
scientific foundation. The mental tester requires at 
least as magnetic a personality as the most success- 
ful teacher. The individual with the repelling per- 
sonality has no place in the testing field. Neither 
is the person who has had a few courses in 
educational psychology, mental hygiene, and edu- 
cational measurements, 


necessarily qualified to 


properly administer standardized tests. 
The requisites for giving tests come under four 


principal heads: (1) Personal poise and control; 
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Summer Session, July 8 to August 17, 1929 








Courses especially intended for school officials and teachers will be offered 
in seven departments of the University. 
College courses for graduates and undergraduates. 


Courses in SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Courses in PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Courses in HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Courses in TEACHING METHODS IN ENGLISH, HISTORY, 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, SCIENCE, and 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Regular College Courses in Academic Subjects 


For bulletin of information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


688 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(2) pupil control; (3) ability to follow directions ; 

(4) proper environment. All four of these re- 
important. 


worthless unless these conditions are met. The 


quirements are very Results are 
first of these requisites is the one that appears to 
be most overlooked by administrators. 

The tester who is not self-controlled, who is 
lacking in poise and refinement, who has peculiar 
mannerisms and oddities of dress and appearance, 
is likely to fail in giving tests. Undue emotion- 
alism of any sort is incompatible with scientific 
accuracy. The successful tester should be even- 
tempered, self-controlled, master of himself in 
every way. He should have the ability to place 
his pupil group at their ease and to maintain sym- 
pathetic control. 

Any factors which might induce undue strain 
should be avoided. Pupils may be actually fright- 
ened by unusual stress being placed upon the 
importance of the test, and so unfitted for the 
best results. The less that is said about the impor- 
tance of the tests, the less strain is likely to result. 
The sooner that less emphasis is laid on the time 
element in testing the more accurate will be our 
results. Tests in which ten to twenty minutes are 
allowed for a section are much to be preferred to 
tests giving from a half a minute to two minutes. 
Start and stop signals given out too often are 
certain to create over-excitement. 

A little experiment tried at the Julia A. Stark 
School, Stamford, Connecticut, demonstrates 
quite satisfactorily the importance of relieving emo- 
tional stress in testing. 

Twelve pupils of the eighth grade were selected 
at random from those who had entered from other 
schools, and who had never taken standardized 
tests. These pupils were given the Illinois Intelli- 
gence Examination under normal conditions and 
their scores and mental ages computed. A month 
later these pupils were given the same test, and 
were told that the test would not be counted, but 
was being taken only for fun. The examiner 
attempted in every way to place the pupils in this 
second test mentally at ease. The following table 
shows the result :— 


Point Score: Difference Difference in 


Pupil Ist test 2nd test in scores: mental age: 
l 64 101 37 3 yrs. 6 mos. 
9 48 80 32 3 yrs. 

3 119 139 20 2 yrs. 
4 80 98 18 2 yrs. 

5 87 107 20 2 yrs. 

6 81 95 14 l yr. 6 mos. 
7 85 100 15 l yr. 6 mos. 

8 107 122 15 l yr. 6 mos. 
9 74 88 14 1 yr. 6 mos. 

10 92 103 11 l yr. 6 mos. 

11 128 136 8 6 mos. 

12 74 74 No change No change 


The correlation of the two testings was .71. 

This experiment shows quite conclusively that 
the emotional factor plays a great part in results 
of testing. 
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amp Fire Girls, Inc. 
OFFERS YOU 


an extra curricular activity for girls eleven 
years and older, that supplements the work of 
your school. 


“psychologically and pedagogically sound. 
I commend the work as a factor in good 
fellowship, team-work, and the building of 
citizenship.” 
J. H. Beverieer, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Camp Fire is endorsed by educational authori- 
ties everywhere; organized on a city-wide 
basis in many school systems; equally effec- 
tive in the isolated small school. 


Our booklet, “Camp Fire and the Schools,” 
explains how schools throughout the United 
States have found in Camp Fire the solution 
of their girls’ “activities” problem. We 
will gladly mail you a copy on request. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc, 


Room 801, 41 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Publishers of ‘‘Everygirl’s’’, a magazine 
for all girls. It should be in your school library.) 
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Historians With Axes 


By ARTHUR DEAN 


What made George Washington famous? That’s easy. He cut down 
a cherry tree and then said: “Father, I cannot tell a lie; I did it with my 
little hatchet.” 


At least that’s the answer from almost any youngster under ten. If 
we draw him out a bit, we learn that Washington was also a great gen- 
eral and became the first President of the United States. Nevertheless, 
it’s the cherry tree episode that remains uppermost. 


Then along come these cruel, disillusioning historians of the present 
day and tell us that little Georgie did not cut down the tree. Thus an- 
other idol is shattered. 


Either scientific research or clever writing is taking the Santa Claus 
out of almost everything in history which children hold dear. Nowadays 
every show case holding a historical personage is having the glass kicked 
in. We are told Franklin didn’t discover electricity by flying a kite, that 
Columbus didn’t crack the egg to make it stand up, that Priscilla never 
said: “Speak for yourself, John,” and—horrors, think of this one—that 
Barbara Frietchie didn’t own a flag, that she probably never saw Stone- 
wall Jackson and certainly that she never performed the famous “Shoot- 
if-you-must” stunt. 


We are only waiting now for smart Aleck writing revealing Famous 
Days of Infamous People. Then publicity seeking historians and biog- 
raphers will be as happy as the hard-boiled readers for whom they write. 


But how about the children? As yet they are not six-minute eggs. 
It’s the little incidents connected with famous characters which interest 
the youngsters. The incidents stick in their minds and very possibly 
form the basis for serious study. 


If we are going to destroy the cheery tree and the hatchet, let’s not 
substitute the story of the size of George’s wine cellar. The fact that 
Franklin didn’t fly the kite is not necessarily improved by giving de- 
tailed accounts of Franklin’s love affairs. Sidelights on Queen Elizabeth’s 
amours and intrigues do not particularly appeal to a child’s mind. Re- 
member children are not gossipy and are quite clean-minded. No public 
service is rendered by those who clamor for popular attention under the 
pretense of seeking Truth wherever she may abide. 


Naturally, we don’t want our histories cluttered up with untruths, 
picturesque though they may be, but when they happen to be just the 
things that interest the youngster and set wholesome standards for him, 
it seems a poor policy to take them away and not substitute something 
which is romantic instead of amorous, brave instead of cowardly, and 
sweet instead of sour. 
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“3 Book Covers 


Will Be Demanded by the Schools 


Just as Long as School Books 
Wear Out 


Become Soiled and Filthy 
Dilapidated and Unhealthy 





HOLDEN COVERS ARE MADE IN FIVE 
DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF MATERIAL 


and Will Be on Exhibition During Department 
of Superintendence, Cleveland, Booth 132 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD - - = MASSACHUSETTS 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


229. Do you consider smoking “ unprofessional 


conduct”? (Delaware.) 

No, I do not. We have passed the day when 
there is any debate on the morality of smoking, 
but of course we have some people who don’t 
know that yet, and if a woman teacher smokes 
she had better seek a position in one of the 
larger cities, or do it in the privacy of her own 
apartments. 

Public smoking on the part of men teachers 
has only within the last few years passed muster 
in most places, and in some of the smaller towns 
school men avoid criticism even now by not 


smoking in the street. Society does not accept' 


smoking in public from teachers. It is the old 
story of the people expecting the teacher to demon- 
strate for their children the conventionalities or 
niceties of conduct which they themselves are too 
lazy or selfish to do. The teacher must be the 
model. The fact that the teacher usually has the 
confidence and admiration of the pupil gives 
him an excellent opportunity as a model to in- 
fluence the child’s attitudes and standards. This 
is important, and should be used. On the other 
hand there is no possibility of labeling smoking as 
“unprofessional conduct.” That day is passed. 


230. How can I succeed in my purpose to have 
my teachers on duty at a specified time? 
This may sound like a simple question, but 
I want to accomplish this feat without ill 
feeling. (Michigan.) 


It is no simple question, and, like the poor, it 
is always with us. We have teachers who seem 
prompt in every other way, and yet come to school 
five minutes tardy, and forget to record it, if a 
recording system is used. No matter when you 
call a teachers’ meeting you always have some trail- 
ing in after it has started. Oh, yes! We seem 
to be studying this problem every year. Now, 
‘why do we have it? is the first question. 

Teachers, like every other group of people, are 
‘creatures of habit, and many of them have the 
habit of being tardy or just behind time in every- 
thing. They acquired it in childhood, and they 
have never had a serious enough need or incen- 
tive to correct it. If you appeal to them in a 
‘group in a rather impersonal, professional way you 
will enlist some of them to correct it. For the 
“don’t care” group you have to have rules, and 
many systems have teachers’ tardiness recorded on 
the monthly report card. Pride helps you out 
there. 

Some teachers have to have the matter called 
to their attention personally. This should always 
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be done in private conference, and is better handled 
by a teacher’s principal or general supervisor, a 
person nearer to her than the superintendent. 
Much tact should be used. A good plan is to 
tell her her strong points first, and then ask her 
what she thinks she needs to correct. If she is a 
good sport at all and you are really sincere and 
friendly she will come across with the whole 
story herself, the story of tardiness to which you 
can agree and help her plan to improve herself. 

It is not a bad plan to have your teaching corps 
know you pride yourself on your own promptness 
and appreciate it in ours. Such propaganda is 
easily started, and helps by creating the right 
atmosphere. 


231. Does our high school train our boys and girls 
to meet a world whose objective is largely 
profit making? (Mass.) 

No; the average high school is too scholastic and 
informational from a book point of view to pre- 
pare a boy or girl to enter into the competition of 
money making as found in the world. I ques- 
tion whether they ever can or not. But vocational 
courses, industrial exposure, and the social sciences 
are attempting to prepare them to meet the prob- 
lems of the commercial world. Our high school 
must change much more to do this. The focus 
must swing from the college group to the larger 
group going out into a bread-winning world im- 
mediately after high school. 

In doing this we have not only conditions as 
they are today to meet but as they may be tomor- 
row, and all we know about tomorrow is that it 
will be different from today, which means that if 
we train our pupils in judgment and power to 
meet whatever tomorrow may bring we have done 
about all we can for them in a rapidly changing 
world. More vocational and industrial schools to 
care for many pupils now struggling in our classi- 
cal high schools is going to do much to better the 
situation. 

This will mean added school costs—a fact 
to which we will have to get reconciled also. 





232. How should children’s story books be used im 
the classroom? (Indiana.) 


Children may bring story books from home for 
use in the class library, but they should be looked 
over very carefully by the teacher before they are 
put out for class use. This makes sure they are 
the proper type and on the right reading level. 
If they are not the teacher uses her tact and 
courtesy, and makes the child feel that no 
criticism is intended as she asks him to take them 
home again. 
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Notable Textbook Adoptions 
in 1928 


Gregg Shorthand 


St. Louis, Missouri 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Newark, N. J. (Evening Schools) 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Effective Sept., 1929) 
Worcester, Massachusetts (evening schools) 


Rational Typewriting 
San Francisco, California 
Atlanta, Georgia (Junior Rational) 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Elizabeth, N. J. (Junior Rational) 
Winnipeg, Manitoba (Canadian Edition) 
Calgary, Alberta (Canadian Edition) 


Rational Typewriting Projects 
Detroit, Michigan 
Rochester, New York 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Rational Dictation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, California 
Providence, Rhode Island 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Secretarial Studies 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Rational Bookkeeping & Accounting 
New York City (24 high and continuation 
schools) 


Why Gregg Commercial Textbooks Lead 


Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through 
years of research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest 
and best in commercial education. Gregg texts cover every phase of 
secondary commercial education. 


Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is 
tested in actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set 
forth has been proved over and over again. 


Send for complete catalogue 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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Shadows 

“Most of the shadows of this life 
are caused by standing in 
sunshine.”—Emerson. 

Is this statement true? Let us ex- 
amine a few typical instances: For the 
sake of argument we shall assume 
that a person’s spirit is his sun, glow- 
ing through his bodily form, like a 
light through a lantern, like the blue 
fire of the glowworm; like the soft 
glow of candles through the stained 
windows of a church. We shall assume 
that all things love the light of the 
spirit just as we know all beautiful 
things love and need the light of the 
sun. 

Let us now take the case of a boy: 
He has this little glorious sun within 
him. When he smiles it lights up his 
face and scatters its beautiful beams 
down through the eyes of others into 
their very spirits; something in those 
spirits of others responds to it; some- 
thing lifts up and grows just as grass 
grows and flowers under the influence 
of the sun. 


our own 


Whatever this something 
is, it is beautiful, for only beautiful 
things respond to sunlight; we must 
look in damp, dark 
ghastly growing things. 

Now suppose this boy flies into a 
rage; his face is contracted; his eyes 
narrow themselves; his fists clench; 
his muscles contract; he grits his teeth 
and tightens his lips; in other words, 
‘he gives every evidence of closing up 
the windows, drawing the blinds; thus 
shutting the beautiful glow of his 
spirit away from the eyes of men. 
With the light of the spirit gone out 
of his face, what is there left for the 
world to see but the snarling, fero- 
cious face of a beast? Such a person 
may be said, with all truthfulness, to 
be standing in his own light. He is 
letting his animal nature stand be- 
tween the world about him and the 
glorious glow of his eternal spirit. He 
is casting a shadow into the spiritland 
that may reach far beyond the little 
earthly spot he stands on. 

How noble the man or woman 
whose life glows constantly with the 
beautiful inner bloom of his creative 


corners for 


spirit. Around that person there is 
never any night nor shadow; only 
perpetual sunshine in which all 


lovely things grow up and flower. 


The Conceited Woodpecker 


There was once a woodpecker who 
was very fond of himself. He had an 
idea that he could peck louder and 


Copyright, 1926, by Joseph B. Egan. 
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with finer rhythm than anyone else. 
In order to inform the world of his 
discovery he selected the tin cover 
light for his drum, and 
morning and evening, and sometimes 
late into the night could be heard go- 
ing rub-a-dub-dub on the metal sur- 
face. “This is a grand place to show 
oneself off,” he said, “for the noise 
can be heard a mile and the light of 
the arc shines on my 
makes me 


of an arc 


feathers and 


visible to everyone for 


blocks around.” The woodpecker was 
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so earnest in his efforts to attract at- 
tention that he ceased hunting for 
food, and as time went on, grew very 
thin, losing the beauty that he once 
had. Of course the noise he made 
annoyed every one in the neighbor- 
hood. “What a bore,” one person 
would say. “He’s crazy,” would be 
the comment of another. “Go throw 
a stone at him,” said a third, but no 
one threw a _ stone, for everyone 
feared to break the globe of the arc 
light instead. As time went on the 
tin surface of the cover became badly 
dented under the blows of the wood- 
pecker’s bill, and the woodpecker him- 
self became so weak he could hardly 
fly to the neighboring tree. The fool- 
ish fellow, stopping his 
nonsense, tried to pound harder than 
ever, with the result that one evening 
he gave an unusual hard thump that 


drove the dent in the tin cover against 


instead of 


one of the live wires inside; there was 
a tremendous flash; the lights went 
out all over that section of the city, 
and the woodpecker himself toppled 
down to the ground as dead as a 
doornail. An electrician lived not far 
away. “It’s just as I expected,” he 
cried, as he climbed the pole. “You 
keep pecking away at anything long 
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enough, making a common nuisance 
of yourself, and you'll blow a fuse 
somewhere and probably kill yourself 
off at the same time.’ When the 
schoolteacher heard of the incident 
she drew a picture of the pole, the 
arclight and the woodpecker on the 
board, and under it she wrote the 
names of seven chronic whisperers. 





Philosopher and Fairy 
Once upon a time a philosopher sat 
under a tree on a warm summer’s day 
and spoke to himself. “Here I am,” 
he said, “a beautiful specimen of a 
living man. I have hands that can 
grasp tools and use them.” 

“So has a monkey,” squeaked a fairy 
imp, as he sat rocking back and forth 
in a buttercup blossom. “So has a 
badger, also.” 

“IT can look off and see the stars,” 
continued the philosopher. 

“So can the elephant,” squeaked the 
fairy imp. “So can the ostrich and 
the rhinoceros.” “I live at peace 
with my fellow men in a city that I 
see gleaming below me,” boasted the 
philosopher. “So does the ant and the 
hornet and a hundred other creatures,” 
squeaked the fairy imp. “I am wise 
enough to store up food against the 
day of remarked the 


want,” phil- 


osopher. “So is the bee,”’ piped out the 
fairy imp. “I can lift myself up and 
fly through the clouds in my airplanes,” 
said the philosopher. “For a million 
years every little bird has been doing 
that same thing,” squeaked the faiiy 
imp. “I have invented a compass by 
which to find my way home through 
dark and storm.” “The pigeon and 
the dog and the migrating birds all 
know more about direction and home 
going than you do,” laughed the fairy 
imp. “I clothe myself in silk and 
wool,” exclaimed the philosopher. “So 
does the silk worm and the sheep,” 
peeped the fairy imp, “only they 
clothe themselves in their own clothes, 
while you either steal or borrow the 
goods you weave.” “I am wonderful,” 
exclaimed the philosopher, as he 
puffed up his chest. “I can sing the 
most beautiful melodies.” “So can 
the thrush and the robin and_ the 
meadow lark,” mocked the fairy. “As 
for music, what is sweeter sounding 
than the flute that I play so well?” 
“Nothing,” said the fairy, “except 
the piping of the quail as he sits on a 
fence rail singing on a frosty autumn 
day.” “And behold, the colors that I 
See them glow in the windows 
of yonder church,” said the philosopher. 


invent. 
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“J wonder,” peeped the fairy, “if the 
old fellow ever studied the colors of 
the feathers on the neck of a common 
dove!” “Oh, well,” said the philosopher, 
“all these things are trivial compared to 
the one great fact that I am my own 
master. I can do as I please, whether 
it be evil or good.” The fairy imp 
was silent for a second. “That is true, 
most true,” he said at last. “The little 
birds and the bees and the ants and 
the animals are not conscious of right 
and wrong as are. They go 
about doing their daily tasks in their 
own ways. without upon their 
spirits. Man, alone, can bring dis- 
cord into the spirit world.” “Well,” 
said the philosopher, “I must get up 
and go back to my task of teaching 


you 


sin 


people how to live.” “Ho! Ho!” 
laughed the fairy imp, “That’s the 
favorite job of these mortals. I won- 


der why they do not try the effect of 
showing, instead of teaching?” 
The Real Man 


Confucius 
teacher. 


was a_ great Chinese 
He lived many thousands of 
but 


people 


years ago, 
millions of 
and his thoughts 


his words are law to 


this very minute, 
their 
lives every hour of the day and night. 


What wonderful power is 


are guiding 
there in 
human speech that causes it to be 
remembered ages after the tongue that 
uttered it has fallen into dust? 
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Among the thousands of mighty say- 
ings of this great teacher is one which 
I have chosen for today’s chat. 

“How can the real man be con- 
cealed?” asks the old philosopher, and 
we ask in turn: “How, indeed, can the 
real man be concealed?” 
this real man? 


But who is 
Is he the leader who 
appears on the platform and receives 
the hand claps of the audience or the 
man behind, who in the privacy of his 
own mind thinks good or evil thoughts? 

We know the little flower that 
stands, dust-covered, beside the road is 
good; it is showing forth its real self. 
We know that the robin that sings so 
sweetly from a limb above her nest is 
good and shows forth her real self, 
but we cannot say such a thing of any 
man or woman until we know just how 
that man or woman thinks. 

It happens, however, that in the long 
run, people act out their thoughts. 
The greedy man clutches after wealth; 
the timid man runs away; the coward 
shrinks back in the kind 
charitable do lovely deeds. 

Thus it is that our actions reveal the 
real man who is within us. 


fear; and 


How, then, 
since we act all the time, can our true 
selves be concealed? 

The wise old Confucius thought of 
all this when he uttered his noble ques- 
tion to which there is but one answer. 

The real man 


cannot forever be 


concealed. 
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The Little Bit More 


I am quoting below aa little piece of 
verse that contains a splendid thought 
for girls and boys who are interested 
in their future success in life. The 
real idea of the poem is summed up in 
its last line. If girls and boys could 
only understand how grown-ups appre- 
ciate the spirit of willingness to do a 
little bit more than the thing required 
I am sure they would lead happier and 
more useful lives. There is no em- 
ployer living who will not warm up to 
the boy who does just a little bit more 
than he is asked. This is true not be- 
cause the employer wishes to get more 
work for his money, but because he 
recognizes the willingness of the boy's 
spirit and sees in it success for him- 
self and for the boy in all the duties 
that he sees fit to give. The world 
moves forward on the shoulders of the 
willing people. The shirkers try to 
ride on the load itself, only to find 
themselves cast off into the dust to be 
trampled on by the feet of others. 


“There's often only a tiny gap 
Twixt winner and second place, 
And the laurel goes to the kind of chap 
Who betters his utmost pace,— 


“Who shoots ahead by a narrow span 
While the stands and bleachers roar, 

The lad who does as much as he can, 
And then does a little bit more.” 





















Anon. 
| BOOTH 41 
A Factor in Character Training — Good Citizenship — Material for 
the Teacher — Posters — Lantern Slides — Loose-leaf Lessons — 
All Grades — Based Upon 
SPORTSMANSHIP JUSTICE CO-OPERATION 
FOR ANIMALS 

COURAGE HEALTH 

HONESTY SELF-CONTROL 

INDUSTRY KIND NES S KINDNESS 

PATRIOTISM LOYALTY 

WEIGH MORE 
One of 11,000 posters submitted by New York City school children in 1928. 

The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

50 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Educators Defend 
Increased Costs 

Mounting costs of secondary educa- 
tion, long the subject of study, show 
no reasonable openings for reduction, 
and will continue to mount if present 
goals are realized, reports a research 
committee appointed by the Massachu- 
setts High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, appointed to study the Massachu- 
setts situation, but whose conclusions 
are thought to apply in much of the 
United States. The research commit- 
tee’s report listed ten ways in which 
expenditures for high school educa- 
tion might be lowered, including 
lower salaries, paying less for text- 
books and supplies, and less for main- 
tenance and repairs, requiring teachers 
to teach more periods, limiting the 
number of pupils who may attend 
school, increasing the size of classes, 
lessening the number of subjects 
taught, giving up junior high schools, 
building fewer and less expensive 
buildings, and making a grade limit 
rather than an age limit terminate the 
period of compulsory _ schooling 
Paraphrasing the report's conclusion, 
Thornton Jenkins, of Malden, Mass., 
chairman of the committee, declared 
that, “although education costs a great 
deal, it does not cost enough, and if the 
things are done that should be done, 
it will cost more.” 


Bill Would Expand 
Vocational Education 

The House Committee on Educa- 
tion has ordered favorably reported 
H. R. 15211, designed to provide ade- 
quate legislation authorizing future 
appropriations for the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education. The action 
followed a hearing at which Dr. J. C. 
Wright, E. T. Franks, and C. M. 
Henry, of the Board, presented the 
views of that institution regarding 
need of the legislative authorization. 
The bill would amend Public Law 347, 
of the  sixty-fourth Congress, ap- 
proved February 23, 1917; by a 
broader legislative authority to read 
as follows: “Section 7—There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion such sums as may be necessary 
for the purpose of making or co- 
operating in making the studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports provided for 
in section 6 of this act, and for the 
purpose of paying the salaries of the 
officers, the assistants, and such office 
and other expenses, including expenses 
for printing and binding, law books, 
books of reference and periodica!s, 
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and postage on foreign mail, as the 
board may deem necessary to the exe- 
cution and administration of this Act.” 
The old section 7 carried a definite ap- 
propriation of $200,000 annually for 
the maintenance of the Board. 


Geneva School 
Is International 
Not far from the University of 
Geneva one can see near the door of 
one of the dignified old houses on the 
Rue Genebier a small brass plate 
bearing the words “Ecole Inter- 
nationale” (International School). 
One hundred and ten boys and girls of 
seventeen different nationalities make 
up the student body of the unique edu- 
cational experiment that has its head- 
quarters in Geneva and is sponsored 
in part by members of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. The pro- 
ject has apparently met a real need, 
for it has grown from a small day 
school of twenty-four pupils’ to an 
establishment with both day and board- 
ing departments. English and French 
are the official languages of the 
curriculum, which takes in work from 
for uni- 
versity matriculation. The pupils that 
do not know either have special classes 
arranged for them until they are able 
to go on with the others. The school 
has no formal connection with the 
League of Nations, but arose simply 
from the needs of parents connected 
with that and other international or- 
ganizations with 


kindergarten to preparation 


headquarters in 
Geneva. 


President Little 
Resigns from Michigan 

The resignation of Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, for three years president 
of the University of Michigan, was ac- 
cepted unanimously late in January by 
the board of regents of the university. 
At the request of Dr. Little the re- 
gents authorized Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, dean of administration, to 
conduct the affairs of the institution in 
its present legislative program, acting 
with a committee from the board. Dr. 
Little mentioned disagreement with the 
regents on “the interests of private 
donors, political interests, ‘local inter- 
ests,’ and alumnae interests” as among 
his reasons for resigning. 


What It Costs 
To Go to College 

“How much will it cost me to go to 
college?” is a question that comes often 
to the United States Bureau of 
Education from ambitious students 
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who find it necessary to watch their 
pennies. Walter J. Greenleaf, special- 
ist in higher education, has hunted for 
the answer and has prepared an aver- 
age budget for the average student at 
state colleges and _ universities. He 
finds, that “excluding clothing, off- 
campus amusements and _ travel, the 
average minimum expense for one col- 
lege year in residence at a state college 
is $464. In one-half of the institu- 
tions, minimum expenses vary from 
225 to $450; in the other half they 
range from $450 to $800.” Institu- 
tions which enroll the highest per cent. 
of college students and at the same 
time have the lowest rates are the pub- 
licly supported colleges and universi- 
ties, Mr. Greenleaf says. Of the 624 
institutions, listed in the Educational 
Directory, 106 public controlled col- 
leges enroll forty per cent. of all stu- 
dents. Tuition im arts and science 
courses in the latter averages $137. For 
state residents, tuition and fees aver- 
age $78 In 
controlled colleges, 


privately 
averages 
$255 in 114 accredited institutions. 


nonsectarian 
tuition 


Dental Clinic 
Operated by School 

First teeth of children in Cascade, 
Montana, are cared for in a dental 
clinic operated by the schools, at a cost 
to parents of $l per year for each 
child. The school sponsors, also, regu- 
lar medical examination of each pupil 
All the work is administered through 
the health bureau of Cascade County, 
located at Great Falls. 


Women Are Shown 
To Prefer English 

More women specialize in English 
than in any other field of study and 
more men in economics, according to a 
study just made at Radcliffe College 
of the choices of Radcliffe students and 
men of the same classes at Harvard. 
English stands second at Harvard and 
economics thirteenth at Radcliffe. The 
comparison has especial interest be- 
cause the curriculum is, with a few 
minor exceptions, the same at both in- 
stitutions, and because all the Radcliffe 
teaching is done by members of the 
Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Twenty-eight per cent. of the women 
at Radcliffe are “concentrating” in 
English, as against sixteen per cent. 
of Harvard men. Seventeen per cent. 
of the students at Harvard, on the 
other hand, have chosen to “concen- 
trate’ in economics, while less than 
three per cent. of Radcliffe students 
prefer that subject. 
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Chance for Boy 
Who Dislikes School 


If one can lead a brass band, spell- 
ing, arithmetic and such do not matter, 
so far as qualification as band leader 
in the Indian field service is concerned. 
In announcing that such talent is 
needed, the Civil Service Commission 
in Washington specified that the “duties 
-are to give instruction in brass band 
music and to direct a brass band.” The 
three “R’s” go by the board, for all 
the applicants “have to do is to show 
that they can lead a brass band.” The 
entrance salary is $1,140 a year. 


Religious Sect 
Fights School Law 

A new religious sect, few in num- 
bers, but inspired with a zeal braving 
imprisonment, is arising in Port Mon- 
‘mouth, N. J. The first knowledge of 
the sect was gained when Mrs. Chris- 
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ber she was again arraigned, this time 
on a charge of neglect under the child 
welfare act. The mother and grand- 
parents of the boys have no objection 
to their education. They desire them 
to acquire knowledge in all branches 
of learning except history, the pages 
of which are “bloody,” they aver. A 
small bungalow, the Charles Walling 
residence, is the meeting place of the 
sect. 


Pension Proposals 
Arouse Teachers 

The entire teaching force of the 
public school system of New York 
City, about 35,000 men and women, ‘s 
stirred over the proposed amendment 
to the teachers’ pension act. All the 
suggestions for change in the statute 
centre around the “death-bed gamble.” 
The phrase refers to the lack of pro- 
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Schottstadt, who commands sixteen 
tongues. His post is before the Ber- 
lin Armory, where he answers the 
questions of: visitors to the German 
capital in their own language, and it 
is very seldom that he is unable to un- 
derstand the city’s guests. On his arm 
are sixteen placards, announcing the 
tongues with which he is familiar. His 
present job was taken as a means of 
renewing some of the more difficult 
tongues, which he said he was forget- 
ting while running a butcher shop in 
Frankfort. 


Lessons in Kindness 
Outlined for Schools 

A new move to promote humane edu- 
cation in the schools has just been 
launched by the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 





‘tine Walling was arraigned last No- 


‘wember in juvenile court at Freehold who die suddenly 


ou a charge of refusing to send her amined by 
children to school... She told the court physicians, a 


vision in the law for insurance or pen- A series of lessons, intended to co-or- 
sion benefit to dependents of teachers dinate the teaching of kindness to ani- 
before being ex- mals with character building courses, 


of Retirement has been prepared, including special 


necessary before types of study applicable in the ele- 


ther sons, Frank, 12, and James, 13, did any application for retirement can take mentary schools. The course for Feb- 


because it was effect. 
“avainst the law of God to send them 
to school.” “Be ye not unequally 


mot attend classes 


Berlin Policeman 
yoked with unbelievers; for what fel- Uses Sixteen Languages 
lowship hath righteousness with un- 3erlin claims 


ruary is based upon the thought of 
courage, while lessons for subsequent 
months deal with co-operation, sports- 
manship, industry, patriotism, loyalty, 


have the world’s kindness, and similar qualities in the 


righteousness?” she quoted from II champion traffic policeman linguist in relations between the child and his 


‘Corinthians, vi., 14. Late in Decem- the person of 


Patrolman Richard animal friends. 














Art in Education 


A Portfolio of 15 full-color reproductions of in- 
dustrial paintings by Gerrit A. Beneker, to- 
gether with 15 accompanying interpretive edi- 
torials by Mr. Beneker, each print about 7” x 8” 
in size, is now available for educational purposes 
and may be obtained from 


Gerrit A. Beneker 


Winchester, Mass. 
AND FROM 


A. P. Johnson Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Price of the portfolio is $15.00 


SOME SUBSCRIBERS OF THE PORTFOLIO:— 


Superintendents of schools in Ithaca, N. Y., 
Brockton, Mass., Winchester, Mass. Muskegon, 
Mich. 


High schools in Tulsa, Okla., Denver, Colo., 
Johnstown, Pa., Cicero, Ill., Wichita, Kan., Flint, 
Mich., Newtonville, Mass., Brasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nutley, N. J. 


Teachers’ College, Boston; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Massachusetts 
School of Art, Boston; Cleveland School of Art; 
Cleveland School of Education; Cleveland Public 
Library; Public Libraries in Worcester, Mass.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Newark, N. J.; Plainfield, 


N. J.; Boston Public Library. 

















A Modern Method 


anche 






IN READING 


Test your pupils daily and weekly 
with the ability tests given in 


MY PROGRESS BOOKS IN READING 


There are three books in this series for grades 
1, 2, and 3. Each book contains about 50 ability 
tests, plus profitable seat-work plus silent read- 
ing units. These books individualize instruction 
and save time for both pupil and teacher. 


Inexpensive. Every student can afford a copy. 
Price 25 cents, single copy; 18 cents, plus post- 
age, in quantities. 


REQUEST COPIES NOW. 


LOOSELEAF EDUCATION, INC. J.E. 
40 S. 3rd. St., Columbus, Ohio 

Send : copies of My Progress Books in 
Reading for grade 1 Shins’ 5 Dic ssdhceinidsiccce 








(Specify grade. There is a different book for 
Send bill 


each grade.) I enclose 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Enjoy Art Yourself 


Anyone may know art or 
depict Nature’s beauty 
without copies or theory. 
artists, art teachers, 
700 amateurs gaining better 
drawing, color, technique, 
by Vision-Training Home 
Course. Saves Years. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July to October 


A. K. CROSS 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
































THE VERY BEST 
OPERETTAS FOR CHILDREN 


PETER RABBIT 
Book and Music by Henry P. Cross $.80 


Three acts; two scenes; six 
principals, eleven speaking 
parts, any number _in the 
chorus; costuming, settings and 
effects are clever and original 
but easy to provide. 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE BEARS 
Book and Music by Henry P. Cross $.80 


Slightly easier than “Peter 
Rabbit.” Five principals and 
speaking parts; chorus _ any 
number. Costuming highly 
amusing but simple. 


LADY- BUG, LADY- BUG 
Book by Harriet Ide Eager 
Music by Samuel R. Gaines $.80 


Tommy Tiptoe is a small boy 
who has earned his name by 
standing on his tiptoes when 
he feels excited. s a Lady- 
bug flies by one day he chants 
the old rhyme: “Lady-bug, 
Lady-bug, fly away home. 
Suddenly he turns small, the 
size of an insect. It is at this 
moment that he enters the 
scene—a rosebush where the 
Lady-bug and her Baby-bugs 
are dancing about the Heart-of- 
the-Rose, whom they protect 
from her enemy, the Terrible 
Aphis. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 






































PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES 
FESTIVALS 
PAGEANTS 
ATHLETICS 


Thousands of Teachers use 
the material in our books. 


64-page illustrated descriptive 
catalogue, with Table of ontents 
of books sent on request 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 
@7 West 44 Street, New York 

















Permission to Smoke 
Granted M. A. C. Girls 

Official sanction has been given by 
the deans of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College to smoking by girl 
students. They had asked for smok- 
ing privileges, through the women’s 
student council. In granting the per- 
mission the college authorities sug- 
gested that the girls use discretion. The 
lifting of the smoking ban for girl 
students at Aggie leaves considerable 
speculation as to where they are going 
to smoke. The new privilege may not 
be applied in the girls’ dormitory, fire 
protection being the ground given for 
this exemption. Neither girls nor men 
can smoke in the college dining hall. 
It seems to be up to the girls to find a 
chance to exercise their new preroga- 
tive. A year ago when the smoking 
question came up, the Women’s Stu- 
dent Council itself turned down the 
petition. The new council has taken a 
more liberal attitude and won over the 
dean of women and the dean of the 
coliege. 


Problem of Arms 
Set for Schools 

Pupils of some 10,000 high schools 
in the United States are invited to help 
solve, through an essay contest, the 
problem of disarming the world’s 
armies and navies, it is announced by 
the Brooks-Bright Foundation in Bos- 
ton. The contest thus sponsored is 
opened also to the children of Canada, 
Great Britain, France and Germany, 
with the prize a year’s residence abroad 
in foreign study. The specific sub- 
ject about which the essays must be 
built deals with the effect upon na- 
tional thought of the “great armed 
forces maintained ostensibly for na- 
tional defence.” 


Filipino Students 
Told to Learn Trades 

The Philippine government will 
henceforth tell students who are sent 
to the United States what courses to 
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study. An over-supply of - physicians 
and lawyers in the islands has led to a 
shortage of technically trained college 
graduates. In view of the big de- 
mand for technologists and experts in 
the industrial arts, they will be per- 
mitted to study only fish, meat and 
vegetable canning, and other such in- 
dustries. Heretofore government stu- 
dents, or pensionades, as they are 
known locally, were free to choose 
their careers. In most instances they 
took up law, medicine, education and 
similar academic courses. Upon re- 
turning to the Philippines they found 
difficulty in obtaining work, since those 
professions were crowded. 


Sees 21 Nations 
In Oratorical Contest 
Participation of twenty-one nations 
in the fourth international oratoricak 
contest was forecast by Randolph: 
Leigh, founder and director of the 
contest, after his return from a tour of 
Europe. A series of elimination meet- 
ings will be held among the boys and 
girls of the new nations in the contest, 
while representatives of England, 
France and Germany will send their 
champions direct to Washington for 
the finals. 


Two Examinations 
For Every Pupil 

As part of the medical service im 
schools of Toronto, Canada, each pu- 
pil has two complete physical examina- 
tions during the course of his school 
life. The first examination is made 
during the “junior first” year and is 
for the detection of physical defects; 
and the second, made during the “jun- 
ior fourth” year, is to ascertain to what 
extent the defects previously found 
have been corrected, if other defects 
have developed, and for the purpose of 
vocational guidance. Such examina- 
tions are considered the most valuable 
means of health teaching given by the 
schools to parents and children. 














lar cards themselves. 








HUMANE EDUCATION LESSON CARDS 
For Use In Schools 


These attractive cards are printed on good stock, which will bear | 
handling—the pictures are reproduced from original photographs, 
and the lesson material is printed under the picture in good clear 
type, easily read. Teachers will find these cards useful and instruc- 
tive and children may be interested and encouraged to prepare simi- 








The set of cards may be obtained by addressing 


| THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Set of eight cards 35 cents post paid 
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BORN of a machine world, the city 
is par excellence a machine-made 
product, and whether machines domi- 
nate men, as some say, or men utilize 
machines, and what effect this will have 
on the inner life as well as the outer 
life of mankind, the city will first 
show, predicts the University of 
Chicago’s former alderman professor, 
Charles E. Merriam. 


NINETY BILLIONS of dollars of 
wealth is produced annually by Ameri- 
cans, and seventy billions of that sum 
is the result of the application of sci- 
ence, Professor Albert B. Newman, 
head of the chemical engineering de- 
partment of Cooper Union, New York, 
declared. He said that a world trans- 
formation through the application of 
chemistry will follow the century of 
progress in steam, electricity and 
gasoline engines which we have just 
witnessed. 


TALES OF HEROISM and unus- 
ual experiences which befall the 5,865 
persons employed in installing, tending 
and repairing lighthouses and other 
marine aids are gathered and printed 
each month by the lighthouse service 
in its bulletin, and are read with in- 
terest by employees scattered along the 
coasts of the United States. Even in 
these days of radio beacons, electric 
sirens, and automatic lights, the light- 
house keeper’s job has not entirely lost 
its thrills. 


RUNNING the government of New 
York City was a $2,525,000,000 business 
last year. The indebtedness of the 
city increased by $292,694,223 during 
the three years of the Walker admin- 
istration, to a total of $1,858,547,949. 
During 1928 the city collected $419,- 
682.880 in taxes, and $19,056,513 in 


special assessments, while from fran- 
chises and licenses it received 
$22 263,786. 

AMERICAN competition in ship- 


building, the greatest menace to Brit- 
ish supremacy between 1916 and 1920, 
has now ceased to exist, in the opinion 
of British investors. With a general 
depression on, which makes it a real 
trial of competitive strength, England 
is building twenty times as many ocean- 
going vessels as the United States, and 


fifty per cent. more than all Con- 
tinental countries put together. 
RADIO INDUSTRY, from a 


humble beginning ten years ago, has 
developed a business volume in excess 
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of $600,000,000 annually, with receiv- 
ing sets in 10,000,000 homes in the 
United States, and 40,000,000 listeners- 
in. Joining forces with the phono- 
graph and the motion pictures, radio 
has embarked on a new adventure in 
the world of entertainment. Tele- 
vision may be “tapping on the window 
pane,” but it is still in the laboratory 
stage of development. 


NEW GERMAN mouth organ 
trust has completed its organization 
and is preparing to make vigorous ef- 
forts to control the world mouth organ 
market. It has been formed by a 
fusion of the two leading mouth organ 
manufacturing firms in Germany, those 
of Mathias Hohner and Andreas Koch, 
which, in the past year, have ‘absorbed 
several smaller firms. The new or- 
ganization will have virtually a world 
monopoly. 


MOST DARING project of avia- 
tion—an attempted non-stop flight 
around the world—which hitherto had 
been regarded as beyond the realms of 
possibility, is appearing near realiza- 
tion within the present year. An- 
nouncements made in the United States 
and Paris suggest the possibility of a 
race to realize that 
durance and 


dream of all en- 
distance fliers. Both 
flights would be refueling adventures 
and were suggested by the sustained 
flight of 150 hours made by the Ameri- 
can army monoplane, Question Mark, 
in California. 


ENORMOUS GROWTH in in- 
vestments of the public in aviation was 
revealed recently by William P. Mc- 
Cracken, Jr., i 
commerce for 


assistant secretary of 
Three 
years ago, he said, the investments of 
the public in aviation totaled 
$5,000,000. Since, the sum has in- 
creased to $150,000,000. “We have re- 
ceived close to 19,000 original medical 
applications. The army and navy, 
during the war, trained only about 
16,000 aviators in that terrible emer- 
gency,” he stated. 


aeronautics. 


COMPETITION for the beer cus- 
tomer’s quarter and the other profits 
of illicit trade has cost the lives of 
more than 125 Chicago gangsters in 
the nine years since the advent of pro- 
hibition. Though not more than a 
half dozen of the city’s gang murders 
have been solved, there is an accepted 
lore which draws a thread of contin- 
uity through the hostilities, with few 
breaks. 
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390 pages 
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NEW ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 
Lower Grades, 276 pages. Middle 
Grades, 321 pages. Higher Grades, 
528 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. By 
Henry Carr Pearson, Former Prin- 
cipal and Creator of the Modern- 
ized Horace Mann School, Colum- 
bia University, and Mary Frederica 
Kirchwey, of the same school. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta: American Book Company, 
Incorporated. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
teaching of English in the later years 
of the third decade of the twentieth 
century is recognition that the spirit 
and achievement must be entirely dif- 
ferent in each of the vital stages of a 
child’s elementary school life. There 
are no standards of learning English 
that have anything common between 
the way a boy or girl of seven and 
eight, nine and ten, eleven and twelve, 
for instance, should learn English. 

In the lower grades the children 
must be concerned with their mastery 
of themselves. They must be indi- 
vidualistic. They must think primar- 
ily of themselves, of their own inter- 
ests and progress in the mastery of 
the use of English. It must never be 
much above themselves. They must 
walk before they can run or climb. 

In the next stage of development 
their thought must not be primarily of 
themselves, but*of others. They are 
blossoming into sound human beings. 
They are thinking about others and 
tmust talk and write about others. They 
are no longer localized. They are 
state conscious, nationally conscious, 
and world conscious. Their English 
has an entirely different purpose. 

The third stage is creative. They 
want to talk and write for effect upon 
‘hearers and readers. 

In the lower grades they sought to 
please the teachers. In the middle 
grades they sought to please them- 
selves, that is, learn about places and 
people about whom they wanted to 
learn. They wanted to satisfy them- 
selves that they knew what they 
thought they knew by telling what they 
thought they knew to their own satis- 
faction. 

In the next stage of personal devel- 
opment they are interested in their in- 
fluence upon others. In the lower 
grades they tried to please the teacher, 
in the middle grades to please them- 
“selves, in the ‘higher grades to win ap- 
-preciation of others. 

These three books follow human 
nature marvelously well. They meet 
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the pupil’s need, the child’s need, and 
the youth’s need skilfully and artisti- 
cally. 


THE NEW HUMAN INTEREST 
LIBRARY—Six Volumes. Volume 
1, The Child and His World; II, 
Stories of Science; III, Great In- 
dustries; IV, Our Country in Ro- 
mance; V, Around the World; VI, 
Leaders of All Times. S._ E. 
Farquhar, M. S., Managing Editor; 
W. D. Howe, Editor, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and L. P. Benezet, 


Superintendent of Schools, Man- 
chester, N. H., Advisory Editors. 


Profusely Illustrated. Chicago: The 

Midland Press. 

As we enjoy “The New Human In- 
terest Library” we can imagine how 
Professor Harlow Shapley of the 
Harvard Observatory felt when he led 
all the world astronomers in the dis- 
covery of another universe. 

The significance of a new universe 
is heightened by present ability to 
know a world a billion miles away 
better than anything was known of the 
nearest world before it was possible to 
analyze the rays of every metal in 
any world in any universe. 

That which gives the thrill to these 
six remarkable volumes of the Mid- 
land Press is the fact that everything 
and everybody of importance anywhere 
at any time is given the test of “The 
New Human Interest” in its relation 
to students today. 

Everything in these volumes detours 
around whatever has lost human in- 
terest and makes a concrete boulevard 
for making speed in learning what is 
valuable in the creation of human in- 
terest in the twentieth century. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. _ By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated by 
Clara M. Bird. Also LITTLE 
WOMEN. Introduction by Albert 
Lindsay Rowland. And LITTLE 
MEN. All by Louisa M. Alcott. 
School __ Editions. Illustrated in 
Color. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Dallas: The John C. Winston Com- 

pany. 

No other American books for girls 
and boys have had a hold upon 
America in school and out as the books 
of Louisa M. Alcott have had for half 
a century and more. Men and women 
today who laughed and cried over 
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these books in their school days re- 
read them now with passionate deyo- 
tion, and children today are fascinated 
by them as their fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers were. 
That is a distinguishing feature of the‘ 
literature of sixty years ago. 

Fortunately school children today 
have the best books provided for them 
at public expense, where there were 
none when Louisa M. Alcott was writ- 
ing, and school editions have attrac- 
tions not dreamed of then and at cost 
that seems miraculous. 


THE WILL TO WORK. A Study 
in Character Education. By Charles 
L. Robins, State University of Iowa. 
Cloth. 211 pages. Evanston, Itli- 
nois, York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany. 


New 


The State University of Iowa seems 
to be discovering more ways to start 
stalled educational motors than any 
other educational institution, and 
Charles L. Robins, of that University, 
has discovered more ways to create a 
“Will to Work” in students in high 
school and college than have any ten 
other university professors, and Row, 
Peterson and Company have allowed 
him to publish a thesaurus on principles, 
methods and devices with which 
teachers of varied personalities can 
create a will to work with youth of 
infinite complexes. 


THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
By Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State 
University. Cloth. 454 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
We have said on the platform in 

forty-six states of the Union in the 

last three years that educational 
progress of the third decade of the 
twentieth century is chiefly due to the 
new efficiency in school administra- 
tion. The emphasis has been trans- 
ferred from getting appropriations to 
using them. School administrators 
have quite gradually changed from 
criticising the critics to the removal of 
the causes of criticism. We have 
largely thrown off the shackles of pre- 
tentious professionalism and devoted 
administration to achievements _ that 
are appreciated by taxpayers and the 
public generally. Professor Reeder 
has caught this new function of ad- 
ministration wonderfully well. “The 

Business Administration of a School 

System” should be read with care, and 

studied devotedly by those now ad- 

ministering school systems and _ es- 
pecially by those who aspire to ad- 
minister school systems. 
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JUNIOR FOOD AND CLOTHING. 
By Kate W. Kinyan, Director of 
Home Economics in the Denver 
Public Schools, and L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, University of Colorado. With 


drawings by Dorothy Rittenhouse 
Morgan. Cloth. Illustrated. 137 
pages. Chicago, New York and 


Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and 

Company. 

It is a joy to see the wit and wisdom 
revealed by publishers who supply the 
market with needs, 
does not know that it needs it 


what it when it 
Every publisher has exploited ways 
means of information 
about food and clothing, where pro- 
duced, harvested 
marketed in needy nook and 
corner of the world, but it was left to 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company to 
look the world over and prepare for 


and providing 


and how and 


every 


blossoming youth just the information 
the junior high school needs to con- 
serve the blush and youth 
who are meeting the serious problems 
of life. 


vigor of 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRAINING STUDY. 
W. W. Charters 
Waples, both of 


TEACHER- 
Directed by 
Douglas 
the University of 


and 
Chicago. Samuel 
Uni- 


666 


Introduction by 
Chancellor, The 
versity of Buffalo. Cloth. 


University of 


P. Capen, 


pages, 6 by 9 inches. 

Chicago Press. 

This is a remarkable 
reason for its production 
way it has been produced. 


book in 


and in 


the 
the 
The most 
important feature of the study which 
has created this vast body of material 
is the recognition of the fact that 
Teacher-Training has not adequately 
or skilfully prepared teachers for the 
best service in the last half of the 
third decade of the twentieth century. 

This book is an honest and heroic 
attempt to break away from anaemic 
standardization and produce a New 
Birth in professionalism. It has 
recognized the birth and Chi- 
cago University the 
patient through the pre-natal experi- 
ences. 


throes, 


has nursed 


There has been a rather tragic pro- 
fessional attempt to better the teaching 
of the new day 
methods 


with out-of-date 
magnifying 
the reputation of those who sponsored 
the out-grown school life of the sec- 


ond decade of the century. 


and devices by 


Although Charters and Waples are 
on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, there is not the faintest trace 
of propaganda for Chicago University. 
This, of itself, should make the book 
famous. 

As the title of the book indicates, 
the study has been financed by the 
famous Commonwealth Fund, which 
makes the publication of so momentous 
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a book possible, and has prevented the 
study from being the propaganda of 
any group of professionalists. 

There is no question but that the 
great school need of to-day is to bring 
into school service young people edu- 
cated in twentieth century 
trained by teachers thoroughly inter- 
ested, civically, and so- 
cially, with the the third 
decade of the century, and the study 


school$, 


industrially, 
spirit of 

directed by Doctors Charters and 
Waples is an interesting important ap- 
proach to the Teacher-Training 
that will dominate the new education 
of America. 


new 


LEISURE AND ITS USE. 
International Observations. 
Herbert L May 
Cloth. 

A. & 

not 


Some 
By 
Dorothy 
New 
3arnes and Company. 


and 
Petgen. 268 
York: 
It is author or pub- 
lisher to create an important book that 


pages. 


easy for 
has had no predecessor, but “Leisure 
and Its Use,” Through International 
Observation, is absolutely a new field, 
fitted with new machinery. 
This is the only source of reliable 
activities in 
all the leading countries of Europe. It 
is a delightful presentation of the so- 
cial 


information as to leisure 


characteristics of each nation. 


Through the study of leisure activi- 
ties it reveals domestic life as we have 
never seen it revealed before. At the 
same time it turns a searchlight on the 
industrial situation in each country, 
and one gets a human touch of the re- 
lation of government and people. We 
know of no other book of 268 pages 
that makes as valuable an interpreta- 
tion of the real life of the people of so 
many European countries. We would 
not have missed the opportunity to 
know Europe through this book for 
many dollars. It has been a mine of 


information and a fountain of in- 
spiration. 

Incidentally it gives briefly the story 
of the leisure activities in the United 
States as they have blossomed in the 
last twenty years. 


MY TRUST AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Caroline Salome 
Woodruff, Castleton, Vermont. Cloth. 
Rutland, The Tuttle 
Company. 

Miss Woodruff is as distinct a per- 


Vermont: 


sonality as any educator in New Eng- 
land. She is not only an outstanding 
Vermont, and among the 
public spirited women of New Eng- 
land, but the forefront of 
the educational leaders of the National 
Education Association, with its 
210,000 members. 

“My Trust” reveals Caroline Salome 
Woodruff as one who has 
wreaths of verse for noble 


leader in 


she is in 


written 
fellow 
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workers who have passed on, 
Woodruff's 
teacher, 


Miss 
major has been as a 
principal, educational leader, 
but she has also been in the front rank 
in many crusades for human better- 
ment. 

We give space to a few lines of her 
brilliant tribute to Ella Flagg Young 
when she passed on :— 

“She carried high the torch of pure 
democracy, 
Seeing nor high nor low—but ail, 
Blended in one perfect whole— 
Humanity. 
* * * 
The lights are out! 
But let us feel the hand that leads us 
in the dark.” 


ADVENTURES IN HEALTH. By 
Nathalie Forbes Moulton. Illustrated 
by Eloise Burns. Cloth 140 pages. 
Soston: Little, and Com- 
pany. 


Brown 


No new creation in education has as 
clearly demonstrated the investment 
phase of public schools as the achieve- 
ments through the promotion of health 
through hygiene. 

Financially, the increase in earning 
power, in eliminating 
the reduction of 
plication of 


waste through 
retardation and 
work, in the in- 
creased mental alertness and intellect- 
ual virility easily double the efficiency 
of the citizens of America. 


du- 
school 


It is not always easy to trace effect 
to cause, but it is plain as day that the 
benefit resulting from the school use 
of books like “Adventures in Health ” 
for the cost of school 
books, and of all health activities in 
gymnasium, school yard equipment and 
athletic fields. 


pays entire 


TALES OF 
Rico). 
Deusen, 


BORINQUEN (Porto 
By Elizabeth Kneipple Van 
Department of Education, 

San Juan, Porto Rico. Cloth. Il- 

lustrated. 300 pages. New York, 

Newark, Chicago, San 

Francisco: Silver, Burdett and Com- 

pany. 

It is of prime importance that all 
schools in all states in the Union be 
affectionately _ intelligent regarding 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, for they are 
vitally American, and will always be 
so. 

Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen has 
rendered a genuine service to Massa- 
chusetts, California, and other states, 
as well as to Porto Rico, in her three 
delightful of Porto 
Rico,” “Picturesque Porto Rico,” and 
“Tales of Borinquen,” and Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company are rendering a 
patriotic service in the preparation of 
such attractive books for the States, as 
well as for the Island. 


Boston, 


books, “Stories 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 
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Reservation? 


During the convention in Boston a 
big raw-boned Westerner entered a 
hotel and approached the clerk. “I'd 
like to have a room and bath.” 

“Have you a reservation ?” 
smilingly asked the man behind the 
“desk. 

“A reservation,” glared the West- 
erner, “what do you think I am, an 
Indian ?” 


— - 


Unnatural Looking 

An artist had just completed paint- 
ing “Daybreak,” a picture of the 
palatial dwelling of his millionaire 
client as it looked at dawn. 

“It’s correct in every detail except 
one,” said the owner, critically. 

“What is that?” asked the artist. 

“My son should be trying to fit his 
key in the front door.” 


Pity Where Pity Is Due 

An enthusiastic hunter once got on 
the trail of a wildcat. He kept close 
on the cat’s trail until at last it took to 
a clearing, in which was situated a 
cabin. Watching the cat from the 
fringe of trees, the hunter heard a 
woman’s voice coming in loud tones 
from the cabin. 

He rushed around to the front 
where the woman’s husband sat rock- 
ing himself comfortably. 

“Is your wife in there?” 
hunter. 


gasped the 


“Yes, she is,” replied the husband. 

“Well, stir yourself then, man! <A 
wildcat just jumped in the back win- 
dow !” 

“That so? Well, jes’ let him git 
out the best way he can. I got no 
use for them critters, anyway, an’ I’m 
danged if I’m goin’ to risk my life to 
help him.” 


Logical 

Rachel's mother was accustomed to 
lay out her daddy’s wearing apparel 
each morning. This morning she had 
forgotten to put a shirt with the rest 
of the clothing. Daddy was jokingly 
complaining about the matter to her, 
and said :— 

“What would you do in a case like 
that, Rachel—get a divorce?” 

“No,” answered Rachel, disgustedly, 
*“T'd get a shirt.” 


Heredity 
“Grandma,” said little Gene one day, 
“which of my parents do I resemble?” 
“Both,” the grandmother answered. 


“You have your mother’s remarkable 
capacity for spending money and your 
father’s genius for not making it.”— 
The Pathfinder. 


The Fatal Turn 


Two doctors were discussing the 
sudden death of George Brown. 

“I hear old George died from a 
sprained back.” 

“No; he had a sprained back, but 
died of an accident.” 

“An accident ?” 

“Yes, they rubbed his back with al- 
cohol.” 

“Did it poison him?” 

“No, but he broke his neck trying to 
lick it off.” 


Tuning In On Grandpa 

Grandpa was dozing in his arm- 
chair and emitting sounds that might 
have come from a combination mule 
and buzzsaw. As mother entered the 
room she saw Bobby twisting one of 
his grandpa’s vest buttons. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 
“You know you musn’t disturb 
grandpa.” 

“T’m not ’sturbing him,” was the re- 
ply. “I was just trying to tune him in 
on something different from what he’s 
givin’ us.” 


Knows Her Nuts and Bolts 

Identity of the young lady is with- 
held, but the memory of her answer 
lingers on with the instructor con- 
ducting a science course at a local high 
school. One of the requirements in 
the written quiz was: “Define a bolt 
and a nut, and explain the difference, 
if any.” The girl wrote :— 

“A bolt is a thing like a stick of hard 
metal, such as iron, with a square 
bunch on one end and a lot of 
scratching wound around the other end 
A nut is similar to a bolt, only just 
the opposite, being a hole in a little 
chunk of iron sawed off short with 
wrinkles around the inside of the 
hole.” 

The startled instructor marked that 
one with a “large A.” 


Forward Yet Polite 

Sometimes it is necessary to use 
force in maintaining order in some of 
the branch libraries of the city. A 
branch fibrarian was vigorously pro- 
pelling a boy before her on his way to 
the door, with her hand on his collar, 
when he turned around, saying po- 
litely: “Excuse me for walking in 
front of you.’”—Indianapolis News. 
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LETTER CHART on rolled 
linen 


25c a piece, plus postage 
SYMBOL CHART on rolled 

linen 

25c a piece, plus postage 
DOUBLE FACED CHART 


(Symbol and Letter) card- 
board 


30c a piece, plus postage 
Special prices for lots of 100 
or more 
Postage for single copies, 10c. 


On account of difficult ship- 
ping, cardboard charts will be 
sold only in lots of 25 or more. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Room 1634 

















Wm.B. ITTNER, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS 
A record of achievement. 


430 Schools in 
105 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 

St. Louis, Mo. 




















Why Ponders! 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harm 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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Dr. J. Paul Goode’s Official Tours 
Homolosine Map of the World to the 


is ready WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
THIS Goode Physical Wall Map of the ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 


World, on the new Homolosine Projection 
(invented by Professor Goode), provides for an 
equal area mapping of all parts of the world, 4 
with good continental shapes. Large insets Geneva, Switzerland 
show annual rainfall and natural vegetation for 


the world, besides winds and ocean currents (on July 26 to August .F 1929 


meeting in 





the main map). A brand new, up-to-date map. 
The most sensible and serviceable wall map of 
the world ever made for geography and allied 
subjects. 





Approved and endorsed by 


: ; , ; AUGUSTUS 0O. THOMAS, PRESIDENT 
Printed in nine colors. The size of the map 


66” x 46”, uniform with all the other Goode map and the 

titles; hand mounted on cloth. Prices: with TRAVEL COMMITTEE 

sticks at top and bottom, $8.75; in folded form, 

$10.00; on spring roller oak board with oilcloth 7 Conducted Tours to choose from. 

cover, $13.25; in steel spring roller case, $14.25. British Isles and Continental Tours. 
Peng age any Booking can now be made. Send for book- 


sent on request. 


let describing in full the many interest- 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY ing places included in these Tours. 
sew youn 3 * mee 8 Walter H. Woods Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 559 Mission St. 80 Boylston Street, Boston 












































Higher standings 
—lower cost—come 
with the use of 
Eastman Class- 
room Films 


The scientific, nation-wide 
test made recently in 100 
schools proves beyond ques- 





tion that Eastman Classroom Films will raise pupils’ standings, eliminate many 
failures and reduce the cost of education, It marks these films as a significant 
contribution to classroom technique—as outstanding educational aids, 


Write for your copy of an interesting booklet about Eastman Classroom Films 


See a demonstration of Eastman Classroom Films in booths 56 and 57 at the 
Cleveland meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Portiand, Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala., 80S Title Bldg. 
New York, N. «., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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“Placing the right teacher in the right 
position from Kindergarten to University 
3 ” _. ENROLL NOW. 


Coast to Coast 
. B. LILEY, LL.B., Proprietor KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 




















Our business is done by recommendation in 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Once oie cali? trom employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E, BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
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TEACHERS WANTED NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 
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D. H. Cook, Gen. Mer., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y., Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 




















THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


4GENCY 


8 Beacon Street, 
Established 1885 


Boston 











THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and norma! school graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pul 
private schools in all parts of the country. 


lic and 
Advises parents about schools 














REED 
Teachers Agency 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 























THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Fn YRAR ——---— 
CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson Boul. 





NEW YORK, Flatiron Building 


PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Glck. Bide, SPOKANE, WASH. Chamb. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. Commerce Bldg 


All Offices Members National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


For one registration in any 


t office you join permanently all and 
can call for service at amy time 


without further expense. 


Exceptionally fine opportunities in wonderful suburban school 
systems and city schools. 

College Positions, all departments, for A.M.’s or better. Music 
Teachers and Physical Training Teachers should get our profes- 
sional personnel blank. 
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Character and Humane 
Education 


By Stella J. Preston 


The wide-felt need for ethical train- 
ing in our schools may be practically 
met by humane education taught in its 


broadest sense. The few 


minutes 
daily or weekly spent in making 
closer and more sympathetic contacts 
with animals, birds and flowers will 


result not only’in breadth of informa- 


tion gained, but in worthier attitudes 


toward all fellow creatures. 
Since humaneness has been recog- 
nized as an elemental factor in char- 


acter education in at least one state 
advisory 
council on character and humane edu- 
cation to the 
York State, 


teachers to 


by the appointment of an 


Board of Regents, 
it will be 
know 

sary material may be 


New 
of interest to all 
where the neces- 


secured, and how 


the subject may be fitted to the already 
crowded curriculum. 
The Department of Humane Edu- 


cation of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 


c¢ ymplete 


Animals 


publishes a assortment of 


literature for the use of teachers, and 
will furnish sample sets to all inter- 
ested from their booth during the 


Cleveland convention. 


American Ode 
Choral organizations of recog 


standing throughout the 


sized 
States 


enthusiasm and 


United 


have taken up with 


sung with great acceptance the “Ameri- 
can Ode,” composed by 
Kountz. The 


Richard 


piece is not just another 


attempt at a national anthem. Rather, 


it is a short cantata, full of vigor and 
beauty, expressing in a _ magnificent 
way the spirit of America 


While the composition has been ren- 


dered by some of the most famous 


choral groups in the country, on oc- 


casions by as many as a_ thousand 


voices, with full orchestra accompani- 


ment, it is not too difficult for school 


choruses, and is rapidly gaining favor 


upon school programs and at musical 


festivities of all sorts. It is described 


by one critic as “a massive national an- 


them for 


chorus, tenor solo, and or- 
chestra.” 
“If you hold your nose to the grind- 
stone rough, 


And hold it down there long enough 


You will soon forget there is any such 
thing 

As the brooks that babble and the birds 
that sing. 

These three things will your world 


compose: 
Just you and the stone and your darned 


old nose.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. &® & & 








BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





















TEACHERS’ AGENCY T@4cHERs wayrep 


for yoatisene _ pubie 
Schools,PrivateSchools 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., ChicageColleges, Universities, 
535 Fifth Avenne, New YorkState — Schools, 
Peyton Bldg. Spokane, Wn.c{c.,,, Deel, schools our 
York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 

Wichita, Kansas Business.” 





ALBER 


43RD YEAR 






























introduces to Col- 


MERICAN::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY eg oe RE 
and FOREIGN Families, super- 


ior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 

















5 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 3.<:: of high grade positions (up to 
is $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 




















The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


| Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


























| ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member eof National Association of Teachers’ 
| Agencies 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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The Amateur 
| Poster Maker 


By Jeanette E. Perkins 
This book shows amateurs how to 
make posters that “talk.” It tells how 
to select pictures, plan the message, 
and learn the art of hand lettering. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

Clear Instructions. 


$1.00 








Good American 


Vacation Lessons 


By Wilhelmina Stooker and 
Frances W. Danielson 


Programs for children six to eleven 
based on the Children’s Code of Morals 
prepared by William J. Hutchins, in 
which will be found a wealth of illus- 
trations and ethical stories for Citizen- 
ship Programs, 


$1.00 

















THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 


Boston Chicago 





418 S. Market St. 














NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Just Published 


Steps to Storyland A Pre-Primer 


Adventures in Storyland A First Reader 


or supplementary use, that will be found to inter- 

est Teachers, Superintendents and Primary Teach- 

ers, because they fit exactly the present require- 

ments. Beautifully illustrated in three colors, well 
printed and bound. 


Better Living for Little 
Americans 


By Edith W. Lawson 70c¢ 


For grades 2 and 3. A col- 
lection of new stories that 
are true or based on fact 
and which through the 
method of indirect sugges- 
tion, aim to encourage the 






BETIER 
LIVING 


[or litle Americans 
f 





development of the finer 
traits of character, Cloth, 
144 pages with 50 black 
and white and colored pic- 
tures, 


Steer for New Shores 
By Susie M. Best 90¢ 


For Grades 4to6. Planned 
to supplement the regular 
werk in American History. 
Begins with a glimpse at ancient civilizations, re- 
counts the errors of medieval geography; tells of 
early ideals and customs; of the dark ages; the 
crusades; inventions, etc. Cloth, 215 pages, with 50 
illustrations and frontispiece in colors. 


Tiny Tail and Other Stories 
By Kathleen Andrew and others 70 cents 

For Grades 2 and 3. Rollicking and amusing 
stories that are original and refreshingly delight- 
ful. Something new to read that children will 
truly enjoy. Cloth, 128 pages, with 40 colored il- 
lustrations 

Complete Catalog of Supplementary Readers Mailed 

ree Upon Request 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 


Dept. 9-B, 17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 


ALTTER LIVING ~ 120-2 A @ 




















By F. Lilian Taylor 30e 
Adventures in Storyland <A Primer 
By F. Lilian T aylor 60¢ 


By F. Lilian Taylor G4e 
A New Series of Primary Reading Bowoks for basal . 

















This 
Magazine 
Assumes 


—that Educators Are Human. 


—that they hate dullness and pedantry, 
even in their professional reading. 


—that they are too busy to wade 
through a dozen different periodi- 
cals to find what can be tersely and 
interestingly presented in ONE. 


—that a Wide Awake Weekly Digest 
of whatever is most vitally inter- 
esting in current educational 
thought and action, can be really 
helpful to progressive schoolmen. 


Urnal ol EA Ucatl 


A. E. WINSHIP and A. W. BELDING 
Editors 


Winship’s Unique Editorials and Re- 
ports 
Belding’s Page of Pointed Comment 
School Problems, Edited by a 
School Executive 
The Book Table 
Education in Action 
Trend of the Times 
Character Chats 
Grins Between Grinds 


ALL THESE ARE REGULAR 
WEEKLY FEATURES 


It costs only a few cents a 
week to have this handiest of 
professional tools within easy 
reach, ... May we enroll you, 
along with the distinguished 
company of school people who 
already subscribe? 


$3.00 a Year (48 Issues) 
Journal of Education 


6 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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Find Out About 


VICTOR ORTHOPHONIC MUSIC 


in all its modern educational applica- 
tions at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24-28 


Exhibition opens February 23 
VICTOR BOOTH 59 
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MUSIC 


Becoming a Compulsory Course 
in Many First-Class Schools 


In pace, not simply with its popularity and incom- 
parable powers of entertainment, but with its accept- 
ance as a vital need in the spiritual and mental life 
of the nation — music in the last eight years has 
moved to the front rank of requirements in schools 
and colleges. 


A full music-course is given, not as an elective 
for a few in a small music-room, but as an essential 
to every student enrolled. A course building for sym- 
pathy, patriotism, fearlessness, responsiveness, per- 
sonal insearch — all those qualities that make for 
good self-training and citizenship. 


The great Victor Course in Music Appreciation 
and Music History supplies completely this music need. 
It is in use in kindergartens, grade schools, rural 
schools, high schools, normal schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, music conservatories. It is the only course 
of its kind that builds from Mother Goose songs and 
lullabies to the greatest symphonic works of all times 

. with astonishing visualizations . . . with a care- 
ful matching of the age of the pupil with the emotional 
intensity of the music he is able to absorb. 


There is a wise, practical, beautiful, comprehen- 
sive plan, explained fully if you write to 


The Educational Department 
Victor TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 








An Organization Developed for 
Educational Service 


The A, N. Palmer Company is a highly specialized 
organization developed for the betterment of hand. 
writing instruction. Its activities cover every 
branch of handwriting service.—They include: 

1. THE FREE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
More than 40,000 teachers are enrolled yearly 
in the Palmer Method free normal course 
by correspondence. 
THE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS, HAND- 
BOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS IN 
PENMANSHIP 

Writing Lessons for Primary Grades. 

Palmer Method Handwriting, Grades 3 and 4. 

a Handwriting, Grades 5 and 6. 

(NEW) 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing. 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing — 
Advanced Edition. 

Teachers’ Guide to Writing Lessons for Pri- 

mary Grades, 

Teachers’ Guide to Palmer Method Hand- 

writing. 

Palmer Method Spellers. 

Penmanship Stories; Legends of Letterland; 

Progress Folders; 
Blackboard Wall Cards; Alphabet Project 
Cards; 

Palmer Method Overseer, etc. 

3 THE MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 

OF PENMANSHIP PRACTICE SUPPLIES 

A COMPLETE SERIES OF AWARDS IN PEN- 

MANSHIP FROM PRIMARY GRADES TO 

HIGH SCHOOL 

5. THE SERVICE OF MANY VISITING INSTRUC- 
TORS FOR MODEL LESSONS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ CONFERENCES 

Is your school taking full advantage of the many 

services offered by this company? If not, write 
to the nearest office for informative litera- 
ture and a copy of the latest Ulus- 
trated catalog. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Ave., 2128 Calumet Ave., 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Lil. 
Terminal Sales Bidg., Palmer Bildg., 

Portland, Ore. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ad 
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The Educational Department of 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Cordially Invites You to Visit 
Booth No. 232 
At the Annual Convention 
of the 
National Education Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 
February 23-28 


Texts and references for schools and libraries; 
samples of series such as Everyman's Library 
and the Kings’ Treasuries of Literature; mod- 
ern language and classical texts; in brief, the 
varied educational books made available 
by the resources of a large and well established 
firm will be on exhibition. 


Send for the 1929 Educational Catalogue 
or ask for it at the Convention Exhibit. 
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HOWE CHARACTER EDUCATION POSTERS 


SUBJECTS 
Self Reliance Obedience 
Clean Play Punctuality 
Thrift Good Workmanship 


A noted educator recently said: “Character Education will be 
the most important work of our schools for the next five years.” 





_—-—— 
——— 











The Time is Today. The Place is Here. The Subjects are Young People. 


The Acts are worthy and appeal to the child. Terse and telling couplets 
intensify the picture’s meaning. 


The Howe Posters are being used in leading cities and HE KNEW nie COULD- 
towns in every State, including every school in Boston. | AND ala MADE revels). 


ENDORSED BY THE FOLLOWING EDUCATORS AND MANY OTHERS. 


Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston University. “Spirit al r St. Louis” 

Frank J. Arnold, District Superintendent, Chairman : . Tal 
Citizenship Committee, New York City. SELF RELIANCE 

Myron T, Pritchard, Chairman, School Committee, Day- 4 t , 
tona, Florida. w alter F. Downey, Editor Character Education in 

Joseph B, Egan, Author Character Chats, Boston. Secondary Schools, Boston, 

Milten Fairchild, Character Education Institute, Wash- Leonard M. Patton, Chairman Character Education Com- 
ington, D. C. mittee, Boston, 


“Your Posters are the right idea in action. The Character idea has to be put ‘on the eye.’ It has to be obvious, 
striking, repeated, pictorial, dramatic. Your Posters fulfill these requirements and will help to vitalize conduct. 
I shall use them in my school. EDWARD R. MAGUIRE, Principal Junior High School, 

No. 61, New York City. Author “Group Study Plan.” 
Size of Posters 27 inches by 39 inches. Reénforced top and bottom with two hooks for hanging. Artistically 
designed and beautifully colored by artists of note. 


Six dollars for set of six Posters. Directions for use accompany each set. 


Howe Publishing Company, East Milton, Massachusetts 
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York University. 
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— @ Survey by Howard 


(School of Education 


of the Best Encyclopedia 
for High School Use 


























Please send the coupon tor a copy 


H™ are the facts—important to 
every high school executive or 
teacher—a thorough, scientific analysis 
of encyclopedia values in the high school. 
The direct application of the encyclo 
pedia as a superior reference work for 
both student and teacher. Here is au- 
thority —with the endorsement of other 
great educational authorities — that 
proves after painstaking research—sub- 
ject by subject—that Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has taken its place 
as an outstanding work of reference 
for senior or junior high school use. 


In his survey—now ready for you in 
book form with illustrations—Howard 
E. Wilson discusses the trend of modern 
high school teaching—the use of text 
books as a guide to study with reference 
works of paramount importance. 


Every phase of every 
subject 
General Science —History—Geography 


— Biology — Literature— Mathematics 
—etc.—every subject is discussed 


clearly in this survey. Published under 
the title “Getting The Most Out Of 
High School’—it shows Mr. Wilson's 
reasoning in respect to every subject— 
and step by step why Compton's stands 
foremost in the reference work field. 


34 pages of interesting 
facts 
The facts may prove to be a revelation 
to you. But the facts speak for them- 
selves—plus the statements of high 
school superintendents, principals, 
teachers and members of boards of 
education whose viewpoint toward 
Compton’sas the leading reference work 
is formed through definite experience. 


Read Howard E. Wilson's survey 
from cover to cover. Note how carefully 
each point is made. See how every phase 
of every subject is dealt with imparti- 
ally. You will find the published facts 
interesting to read—and important to 
have. 

When you write for a copy, please 
use the free coupon below. We urge 
you to send it today! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 


1000 N. Dearborn St. - 


Chicago 
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F. 
Compton Building 

1000 N. Dearborn S:., Chicago 
Please send me free and wi hut obligation a copy of Howard 


. Wilson's survey in book form entitled “Getting The Most 
Out Of High School”. 7 9 


E. COMPTON & CO. 


===> FREE ig 2" 


High Sc - 
illustrated ao by 

fiouusl Wilson of the School of 
Education. Harvard University. An 
interesting brochure that every 
High Se Superimendent, Prin 
cipal and Teacher should read Con 
tains the viewpoint a. scores of great 


= on General 
nce. elegy. i, His 


an Literature, Economics, etc 

uotes authorities and gives Mr 
wi ‘s facts and findings. Sent to 
you with our compliments. Please 
use the coupon today 








What a Few Other 
High School Authorities say: 


Our teachers of Science, History , Social Sciences, 
and English find it es ciey gloating and a 
satisfactory work of solpenah /e found noth- 
ing else that is as satisfactory from all points 
of view as Compton's. (Signed) R. F. Lewis, 
Reedsburg City Schools. Reedsburg, Wis 


I shall be glad to urge the purchase of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia for youths from 
ten to twenty years of age, who will find its 
pages full of intense interest. 1 have never seen 
a better collection of illustrations of scientific 
and industrial subjects, and know many of 
them to be both accurate and modern With 
the present trend in the study of Geography 
toward social and economic interest, this set 
has a place of great value in the classroom as 
well as in the home 


(Signed) D. H. Cumps, Principal, 
Technical High School, Buffalo, N. Y 


For Elementary and High School use, here are 
ten volumes of the finest material I have ever 
seen brought together in one work. 

Signed) T. J. Waker, Professor, Department of 
Education, Teachers’ College, Springheld, Mo 


I fnd Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia invalu- 
able for reference material in all departments 
of the High School. I use it myself more often 
than any of our other encyclopedia sets 


(Signed) Eunest E. Onrar, Principal, 
Orestimba Union High School, 
Newman, Calif 






































YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT OUR BOOTHS 191 AND 192 IN THE AUDITORIUM, 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 
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Delegates at Cleveland Convention 
Of N. E. A. Department of Superintendence— VISIT BOOTH 169 


in Public Auditorium for Complete Information and Demonstration of Wilson Method 
of School Photography 























(Reduced Upper Half of Seating Plan) 


IDENTIFICATION PICTURES 


WILSON WAY AND HALL PLAN INDISPENSABLE to Modern Primary 
Individual photographs portray each pupil in an Schools, High Schools and Colleges be- 
intimate and natural pose and are used cause of the many practical ways in which 


in all grades by most progressive schools. 


EXCLUSIVE SEATING PLAN, free to teachers, 
permits instant knowledge of pupils’ char- RAPID AND ECONOMICAL SERVICE. Schools 


Wilson Individual Pictures may be used. 


acteristics. are not Obligated in Any Way - our only 

SPECIAL SIZE PHOTOGRAPHS are presented compensation is from voluntary purchase 
to Principals and Superintendents for of photographs by pupils at twenty-five 
office record. cents per strip of five. 






SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND CIRCULAR 


Hall’s School Photography Wilson School Photography —_Hall’s School Photography 


East Orange, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATION’S SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 





























